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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The R. E. A. is one of the troublers of Israel. Its function has always been 
to stir around on the frontier of social issues, to think and talk and agitate. It 
is not an action group. It has no program and wants none. The Association’s func- 
tions are perennial and its goals are flying goals. 


We are seeking, with all that is in us, to develop a philosophy adequate to 
the needs of men and women who are religious educators in the larger sense, who 
are interested in developing wholesome religious personalities in children, in youth, 
in adults—and in the social whole. 


In the midst of a rapidly evolving society, a developing science, a questioning 
of every standard that is old and authoritative, some group of the most fearless and 
penetrating minds must continue to formulate and reformulate that philosophy. 
They must question relentlessly. They must be free to look with the most critically 
evaluative eye upon the most precious of all the heritages of the past. And they 
must be religious. 


The members of the Association are that kind of folk. They work in many 
institutions, and individually represent every pattern of belief. In this fellowship 
they are free men and women who have no institutions to promote, no doctrines 
to defend. They are free to think and to criticize themselves and each other, and 
through joint effort to discover more truth. 


We are doing what other organizations are not equipped to do. And why? Well, 
look at the table of contents of this Journal. Just turn this page and look! What 
other religious organization could put side by side, for comparative judgment, the 
three articles by Rabbi Brickner, by Father Russell, and by Otto Mayer? Or con- 
sider without bias the critical questions raised by Dimock and Higdon and Mrs. 
Wieman? And merge them in the mental hygiene approach of Patry? 


Religion may be looked at the Protestant way, or the Catholic way, or the 
Jewish way. We are trying to look at religion as undergirding the whole of every 
one’s life. We are committed to no doctrinal or institutional view. Is there any 
other organization free enough from overhead vested direction to do this thing? 


Others are interested in developing practical programs for lay workers— 
worship programs, instructional programs, lesson outlines, and the host of other 
practical aids to effective workmanship. Valuable, necessary, but not our field. Our 
members obtain such helps, when needed, from other sources. Many of them pre- 
pare such helps for others to use. Many of them, in university chairs, teach practical 
directors of religious education how to do their work. 


Our interest is in what lies beneath the practical programs. In this changing 
social scene what is religion all about? What can the churches do—and the 
: schools, and the homes, and the state . .. to save the world from moral and 
e spiritual bankruptcy? Practical programs are needed, but what is the goal to which 
they should lead? Catholics give one or two answers, Jews three or four, Protes- 
tants a dozen. The Religious Education Association is free to challenge them all, 
to work towards a synthesis of the best of them all, to search and to re-search for 
that underlying unifying philosophy of religion and life that will coordinate the 
efforts of all good men as they seek to work towards a common goal. 


We invite thinking men and women from all organizations to join with us, 
that from our joint endeavors they may receive new vision and perspective to carry 
back to their particular tasks. 


Laird T. Hites, Editor 
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THE CURRENT NEEDS OF YOUTH AND THE CHURCH 


Heptey S. 


HERE is an assumption behind the 

approach I shall make to the discus- 
sion of this topic that perhaps should be 
made explicit at the outset. I am assum- 
ing that the church finds its function, not 
in custom or tradition, but in relation to 
contemporary human need ; and that while 
it cannot take the responsibility for solv- 
ing all the problems of current life, neither 
can it avoid accepting the dictum “nothing 
human is foreign to me.” 


THE NEEDS OF YOUTH IN THE CURRENT 
SCENE 

In attempting to portray the conditions 
that confront youth today, we do not need 
to depend upon guesswork or opinion. 
There is now available, as a result of sev- 
eral recent investigations, including those 
carried out by the American Youth Com- 
mission, a substantial body of facts.’ 
While I shall not talk in statistics, many 
of my general statements will rest on 
actual data yielded by investigation and 
research. But even the generalizations 
made from statistics are so cold that you 
will need to clothe these general state- 
ments with vivid pictures of real youth 
in the flesh and blood as you actually and 
intimately know them. 


The Majority of Youth Face a Vocational 
Impasse 


Tragic above all else perhaps is the 
unprecedented vocational uncertainly and 
insecurity with which youth is confronted. 
We recognize that many aspects of life 
are closely dependent upon the vocational. 
Economic security, health, personality 


*Dean, George Williams College, Chicago. 


1. See particularly Rainey, Homer, How Fare 
American Youth; Bell, Howard M., Youth 
Tell Their Story; American Association of 
School Administrators, Youth Education To- 
day; Chambers, M. M., Youth-Serving Or- 
ganizations; Douglass, Harl R., Secondary 
Education for Youth in Modern America; 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, “The Prospects for 
Youth,” November, 1937. 


Dimock* 


satisfactions, the chance to marry are all 
contingent upon the fact and conditions 
of employment. What is the actual situa- 
tion in 1938, nearly a decade after the 
beginning of the depression? 


Five Million Out of School and Out of 
Work 


There are approximately twenty mil- 
lion young people between 16 and 24 in 
America today. The latest estimate of 
the American Youth Commission indi- 
cates that at least five million, twenty-five 
per cent of the total number, are out of 
school and out of work. This number 
does not include the million who are 
graduating from high school this month, 
half of whom will not likely find employ- 
ment within two years. These are bitter 
facts to face, and they are made no less 
bitter by the knowledge that there are 
no signs whatever that the situation is 
improving. The consequences, unfortu- 
nate as they would be under any circum- 
stances, are intensified because our young 
people have been taught to believe that 
America is the land of opportunity for 
all who exercise thrift, initiative, and in- 
dustry. 

The facts about these five million un- 
employed youth tell only a small part of 
the total vocational story. This situation 
is symptomatic of the general vocational 
impasse that exists for about sixty-five 
per cent of our young people. Several 
other disquieting facts must be faced. 
Three-fourths of the twenty million young 
people are out of school at eighteen, but 
the majority find no work for a period of 
two to five years after they leave school. 
This purgatory, then, between school and 
work must be passed through by most of 
our youth. In the rural districts the con- 
ditions among youth are worse in many 
respects than they are in the city. One- 
half of the twenty million young people 
between the ages of 16 and 24 now live 
in the rural area, an increase of nearly 
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one million taking place between 1930 and 
1935. It is estimated that 400,000 of 
these youth live on land that, although 
under cultivation, is in reality unfit for 
productive purposes. It is further esti- 
mated that one-half of the people trying 
to make a living on farms are not needed. 
The essential operations of the farm can 
be carried on efficiently without them. 
Moreover, this last stronghold of the 
American family—the farm—is disappear- 
ing under the economic pressure to make 
farming pay by the application of ma- 
chine methods of production. 


Discrepancy Between Educational Equip- 
ment and the Demands of Vocation 
The unfavorable vocational situation of 
youth is further aggravated by another 
highly disconcerting fact. The great ma- 
jority of jobs are routine jobs requiring 
little or no skill or preparation. Paral- 
leling this decreasing demand for skill in 
jobs is the increasing level of educational 
standards. We are all familiar with the 
expansion on the high school level during 
the last quarter century. And there are 
signs that we may move the school-leaving 
age to eighteen, which would, or should, 
add further ability and skill to the equip- 
ment of youth. This training people bet- 
ter and better to do jobs that require less 
and less doesn’t make sense. Yet that 
seems to be precisely what we are doing. 


Gap Between Vocational Ambitions and 
Vocational Opportunities 

One of the serious human consequences 
of this vocational situation grows out of 
the wide gap that exists between the voca- 
tional ambitions of youth and the actual 
vocational opportunities. In several in- 
vestigations young people have been asked 
to indicate their vocational preferences. 
Over eighty per cent still have hopes 
(hope surely does spring eternal in the 
heart) of securing jobs in the professional 
or skilled occupations. There still per- 
sists this traditional American desire to 
climb higher than the parents. But the 


jobs for sixty-five per cent of youth—if, 
and when, they do secure them—will be 
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routine jobs requiring little or no ability, 
skill, or training. And what may be even 
worse, the wages for these jobs will be 
low. They have very appropriately been 
called “dead-end” jobs—jobs with no fu- 
ture, with no chance to go beyond them 
into something more adequate. 


Economic Stratification and Determinism 
One more observation in this area of 
vocation and employment is necessary. 
The vocational situation reflects a general 
condition that can best be characterized 
as one of “economic stratification and de- 
terminism.” The occupational and eco- 
nomic level of the child corresponds 
closely to the occupational and economic 
level of the parent. The facts yielded by 
recent research and investigation point 
unmistakably to this conclusion. There is 
relatively little difference between the eco- 
nomic status of the two generations. 

In concrete terms, this means that the 
children of parents in the lower economic 
groups almost inevitably follow occupa- 
tions on the same level as those of their 
parents; remain in the same economic 
group; are afforded limited educational 
advantages as compared with the children 
of parents of higher socio-economic 
status; are provided but limited medical 
and dental services; when married, have 
families that are altogether too large for 
their income, and have standards of liv- 
ing generally on the same low level of 
those of their parents. In short, the same 
socio-economic vise that gripped the fa- 
ther, now grips the son. And this in 
democratic America—not under the rigid 
caste system of India! This economic 
stratification, moreover, promises to con- 
tinue until we find some way to equalize 
opportunities for education, health, and 
occupations. This economic determinism 
and social stratification constitutes a basic 
problem for democratic America. 


Vouth’s Opportunity for Marriage and 
Home Life Is Precarious 

We still believe that the family repre- 

sents the basic social unit as well as the 

means of perpetuating the race and the 
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most socialized medium for the expression 
of basic biological urges. Whatever dis- 
locates the family, therefore, is of serious 
social and personal consequence. 

One of the most apparent results of 
youth’s economic situation is delayed mar- 
riage. The American Youth Commission 
estimates that there are approximately 
one million delayed marriages. The cost 
and consequences of these delayed mar- 
riages can hardly be conjectured. Love— 
whether considered as a form of chemical 
behavior or the highest of human senti- 
ments—seems to be no respector of econ- 
omic conditions. It comes when it comes 
—with diverse results. 

The many young people who do get 
married despite the economic limitations 
are called upon to make difficult adjust- 
ments. In some cases this means that both 
husband and wife must work. In the 
Maryland youth survey, forty-five per 
cent of the young persons recently mar- 
ried reported that they live with parents 
or relatives. This may be more desirable 
than delayed marriage, but it is hardly 
ideal. 

That the preparation of youth for mar- 
riage and home life is far from adequate 
we are all keenly aware. The removal of 
many of the old taboos around sex should 
be looked upon as wholesome, but the 
inner restraints and the wisdom that we 
seek from educational sources have not 
yet replaced the older restraints based on 
taboos and tradition. Effective education 
in this complex phase of living falls far 
short of the need and opportunity. 


The Recreational Needs of Youth Are 
Largely Unmet 

The place of leisure and recreation has 
taken on a new significance during the 
past decade. We have come to recognize 
that there has been a shift in the center of 
gravity of our culture from one of labor 
to one of potential leisure as a result of 
the application of technology to human 
affairs. We were caught utterly unpre- 
pared for this emergency. The community, 
especially in its educational program, had 
been preparing people for labor, not for 
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leisure. So we find youth with impover- 
ished inner resources for recreation. The 
disease of spectatoritis, the under-exer- 
cised many watching the over-exercised 
few, now extended to include other pas- 
sive forms of entertainment, as the 
movies, the radio, or motoring, is spread- 
ing fast. There has also been a rapid in- 
crease in leisure pursuits commonly 
classed as vices, such as drinking and 
gambling. 

The significance of recreation for per- 
sonality becomes greatly enhanced in the 
face of the facts about the occupations for 
youth. If persons can find no sense of 
worth and dignity in doing work of a 
routine character, no chance to utilize their 
abilities, skills, and creative capacities, 
from what source may they develop that 
sense of self-respect without which life is 
barren and empty? It is a great tragedy 
in the modern world that individuals must 
get their meanings in life, if at all, outside 
of their work. And the only other source 
from which a sense of worth may be en- 
gendered, the only other channel for crea- 
tive expression, is that of avocational and 
leisure-time experiences. 

In the surveys that have been made re- 
cently, the recreational experiences of 
youth in every community studied have 
been found inadequate. Seventy-five per 
cent of the young people interviewed in 
the Maryland study belonged to no club 
or recreational agency. Opportunities for 
swimming and other forms of recreation 
were also lacking in all the communities in 
the judgment of ninety per cent of the 
young people. The young people who did 
belong to some club or leisure-time agency 
desired much more freedom from adult 
control than they possessed. Ninety per 
cent of the thirteen thousand interviewed 
preferred either much or complete inde- 
pendence and self-government in their 
recreational activities. The recreational 


programs of the churches were found to 
be negligible. 
Youth Needs a Sound Basis for Character 
and the Larger Citizenship 
When we turn to the area of character 
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and citizenship, we find again that the cur- 
rent needs of youth are compelling in their 
importance. We shall need greatly to tele- 
scope our discussion of the facts related to 
character and citizenship, however, be- 
cause of the limits of space. 

It is now generally recognized that of 
all civilized nations the United States has 
the largest amount of crime. Our homi- 
cide rate, for example, is ten times that of 
Great Britain. The “upkeep” of our ef- 
forts to “keep down” crime costs annually 
somewhere between four and sixteen bil- 
lion dollars. The age peak of criminal ac- 
tivities is twenty to twenty-four, which 
puts crime primarily in the youth category. 

The indifference of youth (and adults 
generally) to the problems of government 
and citizenship is matched only by their 
ignorance. There are signs of an awaken- 
ing youth consciousness about public af- 
fairs, reflected in such movements as the 
American Youth Congress; but in the 
main youth remains skeptical about, or in- 
different to, politics and politicians as a 
means of solving current problems. 

Disillusioned, also, is youth about the 
ideals of Americanism that they have 
heard exalted. It is difficult for them to 
reconcile the ideals of democracy and of 
justice with the realities of life as they 
encounter them. The virtues of thrift and 
industry and even honesty seem meaning- 
less when they witness or hear about such 
conditions as: savings being wiped out by 
the depression; enforced idleness on a 
gigantic scale; and the exposure of graft 
and dishonesty in high places and low. 
Even the captain of business and industry 
has lost his former halo and is seen to 
have feet of clay, if not a cloven hoof. 

Running still deeper in the soul of youth 
is another character need that is seriously 
threatened by the trends in the current 
community. This is the need for the sta- 
bilizing and unifying experience of be- 
longing to, and participating in, a signifi- 
cant and intimate social group. When 
sociologists tell us that the simple synthesis 
of life of the nineteenth century has been 
shattered by the growth of the city and in- 
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dustry and the modern methods of travel 
and communication, we probably take it 
as a matter of fact and don’t become 
greatly concerned. Nor do we fully sense 
the significance of another statement of 
the sociologist to the effect that the old 
neighborhood, with its intimate primary 
groups, has given way to the highly im- 
personal relationships characteristic of our 
apartment house living. But when Hart- 
shorne and May tell us, on the basis of 
research, that the typical boy or girl has 
no consistent or orderly basis for his con- 
duct, that he or she changes behavior with 
every situation, as the chameleon changes 
color with the background, the generaliza- 
tion of the sociologist about our culture 
becomes a matter of profound concern for 
every parent, educator, social worker, or 
religious leader. And when we find youth 
in the particular without adequate stand- 
ards with which to control everyday con- 
duct, we are looking at the personal re- 
sults of this lack of the primary or neigh- 
borhood groups either in church or in play. 
Elton Mayo, commenting on this situa- 
tion in the November Survey Graphic, 
almost startled us with the statement that 
“it is the modern world that has invented 
loneliness.” 


THE OPPORTUNITY AND OBLIGATION OF 
THE CHURCH 

It may be that in our discussion we 
have spent a disproportionate amount of 
time on the needs of youth in the current 
community and that we should have re- 
served more time for a consideration of 
constructive steps and measures to be 
taken. There is some justification, how- 
ever, for the more complete analysis of the 
situation—not only to discern what needs 
to be done but to reinforce our motivation 
in a task that will call for drastic and 
radical modification of existing conditions 
if the needs of youth are to be met in any- 
thing like a satisfactory fashion. 

There are five tasks that I would pro- 
pose as falling within the purpose and re- 
sources of the Christian Church. Two of 
these are related to the community gen- 
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erally; three more specifically to the 
church’s own program. 

The message of the church to the com- 
munity should carry a strong accent on 
youth. The church should reveal relent- 
lessly the facts about the plight of youth. 
It should proclaim without ceasing that 
Christians can, if they care, and must, if 
they are to remain Christian, do something 
about it. There is real danger that we shall 
become so familiar with the conditions 
that confront youth that we shall avoid 
talking on such a topic lest it become 
threadbare and boring. This task of 
emphasizing the plight of youth, I believe 
is an imperious and inescapable obligation 
of the church (whatever its attitude may 
be toward participation in social and poli- 


tical activities). It cannot abdicate this . 


responsibility without being guilty of turn- 
ing its back on persons in the hour of their 
great need. 

The church must enter energetically in- 
to community efforts to meet these needs. 
Who can question the necessity of 
churches and schools and government and 
social agencies working together in a con- 
certed manner in efforts to meet these 
needs of youth! “Rugged individualism” 
among social, educational, or religious 
agencies is as anachronistic as it is in busi- 
ness and industry. Such tasks to be per- 
formed! The school-leaving age should 
be raised to eighteen; high school curri- 
cula, recognized at present as sadly inade- 
quate to meet current needs, must be radi- 
cally transformed ; jobs must be found for 
five million youth ; better jobs, with better 
pay, must be found for five million more; 
health resources, especially those of den- 
tist and doctor and clinic, must be made 
available to youth on the basis of need; 
recreation resources of equipment, leader- 
ship, and activities must be greatly ex- 
panded. These are only a few of the jobs 
to be attacked cooperatively in the com- 
munity. 

The church should enlarge its own re- 
sources for meeting some of the needs of 
youth. Obviously it would be precarious 
for me to prescribe here for any particular 
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church or community. Some churches are 
developing significant recreational pro- 
grams; some are attacking vigorously the 
problem of education for marriage ; others 
the problem of education for intelligent 
participation in public affairs. Many 
churches have an admirable opportunity 
to provide significant group experience for 
young people in their community. Many 
denominational churches find difficulty 
here, however, because the vital friend- 
ships and associations of young people are 
not always formed on denominational 
lines. Few opportunities are greater than 
that of giving youth a chance to participate 
in group enterprises that have social worth 
and that give to them the sense of dignity 
formerly secured in one’s occupation. 


The church should give youth a “labora- 
tory” experience in democratic living. 
Much of our current talk about the threat 
to democracy—with eyes cast in the direc- 
tion of Europe—is misguided and misdi- 
rected. The peril to democracy lies not in 
Europe but in ourselves, in our own inade- 
quate conception of the democratic ideal, 
in our even more inadequate experience 
in democracy ; and in the social conditions 
that create dissatisfaction with existing in- 
stitutions. So many people have identified 
democracy with a form of political gov- 
ernment. We are beginning to plumb the 
depths of the meaning of the democratic 
ideal. We see that the democratic and the 
Christian ideal have much in common. 
The democratic ideal, like the Christian 
ideal, emphasizes the supreme importance 
of persons. Both ideals imply a method 
of associative living in which all partici- 
pate and a social organization in which all 
available resources are devoted to the 
needs of all persons. 


If Christian democracy as an ideal is to 
be understood and Christian democracy as 
a way of life is to be achieved, this gen- 
eration of youth must be trained in volun- 
tary democratic groups to participate in a 
voluntary, democratic society. I don’t see 
any alternative. In Europe, Hitler and 
Mussolini have recognized the strategic 
importance of youth in guaranteeing the 
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future stability of their dictatorships and 
have caught them up in a program de- 
signed to accomplish this purpose. Are 
they wiser than we? They are if we do 
not see that the future fate of our demo- 
cracy is in the hands of twenty million 
youth who have good grounds for won- 
dering why the adults of their day don’t 
practice what they preach. 


From the standpoint of the future de- 
velopment of our social life no frontier 
makes a more insistent or imperious de- 
mand upon our pioneering impulses than 
does this one. Our churches could become 
great laboratories of experience in demo- 
cratic living. Persons could have a demo- 
cratic experience in small groups, in the 
wider relationships among groups, in the 
total life of the church. Members of 
boards and committees could learn the 
deeper meanings of a Christian democracy 
if we gave them wise and skilful leader- 
ship. If the churches cannot demonstrate 
the validity and worth of the democratic 
ideal, what hope is there for political or 
industrial democracy? 


The practice of democracy, like charity, 
should begin at home. Democracy if it is 
to be “saved,” or, more accurately, 
“achieved,” must be saved at home, not on 
foreign battlefields. We have been look- 
ing for the moral equivalent of war, a 
cause that would enlist the wholehearted 
devotion of youth and adults. We need, 
also, the modern equivalent of the pioneer- 
ing spirit and achievement of our fathers 
and forefathers. We have a modern 
equivalent for both in the attempt to 
achieve a Christian democratic way of 
living could we but make it concrete, vivid, 
and dramatic for youth. We can start 
youth on such pioneering enterprises as: 
wiping out unemployment ; eradicating the 
slums; democratizing the resources for 
leisure; eliminating anti-semitism and 
other forms of racial and religious dis- 
crimination ; pulling militarism up by the 
roots and casting it out ; safeguarding the 
rights of minorities ; producing enough for 
the use of all; making medical resources 
available to all on the basis of need ; bring- 
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ing the sale and use of alcohol under con- 
trol ; cutting down the terrific toll of death 
from motor “accidents.” 

The church should provide youth with 
adult leadership that is mature and has a 
contemporary orientation. This qualifica- 
tion of a contemporary religious orienta- 
tion puts us severely to the test because of 
the deep emotional nature of our personal 
religious experience and development. Yet 
we recognize fully—intellectually—that if 
we are not contemporary we can hardly be 
leaders, unless it is to be said of us, as of 
the aristocrats of France after the Revolu- 
tion, that we “walked magnificently back- 
wards into the future.” 

It is sufficiently difficult to grow fast 
enough to become contemporary in a nor- 
mal social situation. In days of swift 
social transition the difficulty is greatly 
magnified, but the necessity of a contem- 
porary orientation is commensurately 
great. Otherwise there can be no intelli- 
gent building of the future. An “oriented” 
person is one who understands the mean- 
ing of his moment of history. To be dis- 
oriented is to take one’s bearings from a 
point in the past. In the day of fast 
moving forces this is futile, if not tragic. 

Halford Luccock tells the story of a 
woman who, on her first trip to Europe, 
was puzzled about how she was to find her 
way down the stairs and through the pas- 
sageways to her stateroom. As she queried 
the steward about this problem, the boat 
happened to pass a lighthouse. With a 
feeling of relief, she exclaimed, “Now I 
am all right, because that lighthouse is 
straight out from my stateroom.” 

It is now generally agreed by discrimi- 
nating observers of the modern scene that 
we are moving from one type of civiliza- 
tion to another. When we think of previ- 
ous periods of conspicuous transition, as 
the Dark Ages or the Renaissance, we are 
inclined to look upon them as times of vast 
and crucial change. These former transi- 
tions in civilization, however, were slow, 
gradual, and slight in comparison with the 
deep and far-reaching changes taking 
place in a few short decades of contem- 
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porary history. In times of swift, almost 
cyclonic social change, we tend to be pulled 
in many directions. To drift or mark time 
is virtually impossible, because we become 
engulfed in uncertainty unless we act. We 
are now in the ninth year of the depres- 
sion. Is there any wonder that we are wit- 
nessing what Hogben calls a “retreat from 
reason.” In times of uncertainty, frustra- 
tion, and insecurity, especially if the 
period is long and positive leadership is 
lacking, a retreat from reason to some ex- 
ternal authority or to direct or violent 
action can almost be expected. 

It is not without significance that in the 
post-war Germany of crushing defeat, 
deflated prestige, widespread poverty, dis- 
integration, and insecurity we see emerg- 
ing the Barthian theology of crisis and the 
nazi political regime. The Barthian theo- 
logy belittles the value and possibility of 
human effort and organization and falls 
back for its security on another, a super- 
natural, world. The fascist state finds its 
guarantee of security and order in a high- 
ly centralized political authority. We are 
now beginning to see clearly that the 
threat to America from fascism is not 
from Europe but from internal conditions 
that may make us, also, reconciled to the 
authority of the dictator or of the church 
or of theology. The retreat from reason 
to the authority of state or church or theo- 
logy we may now look upon as a vice to be 
avoided above all others. Yet, as Alex- 
ander Pope reminded us, years ago: 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen. 
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Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace.” 


That poise, perspective, and a sense of 
direction are prime requisites of religious 
leadership with youth is so obvious that 
it borders on the commonplace. The most 
difficult aspect of the necessary equipment 
for a contemporary leadership lies deep in 
the realm of emotion and attitude. In 
addition to, and partly as a means of 
achieving, a mature and contemporary set 
of emotions and attitudes is the quality of 
being contemporary intellectually. This 
contemporary intellectual orientation in- 
cludes many things, which space does not 
permit us to identify. In the light of the 
new needs, new knowledge, and new prob- 
lems of the modern world, we must work 
out anew a contemporary philosophy of 
religion that is commensurate with the 
modern, situation. No personal or pro- 
fessional responsibility will require greater 
intellectual or emotional elasticity than 
this one of attuning our attitudes and 
habits to the realities of contemporary 
living. 

Our task in relation to youth may be to 
accompany or to lead them to the moun- 
tain top from which the broad features of 
the “promised land” of the civilization to 
be entered may be glimpsed. But we, like 
Moses, ourselves may not be permitted to 
enter the new civilization. Yet youth does 
urgently need this kind of leadership in 
these days of transition between types of 
civilization. 
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(Oe present social situation is proving 
too much for a vast host of individ- 
uals and institutions. Morale vacillates 
along the lower registers. Indifference, 
pessimism, cynicism, a sense of futility or 
frustration, despair, opportunism, a hood- 
lum spirit, and recklessness enter increas- 
ingly as predisposing factors in human 
maladjustment. Easy escapes from the 
disturbing realities of this unstable period 
are everywhere in evidence. A list made 
up of the most frequently observed short- 
cuts to satisfactions would include di- 
versions, both stupifying and dizzy; 
intoxicating liquors, narcotics and the 
more recent marijuana; the turning back 
of many people to religious beliefs either 
rigidly authoritarian or blindly, super- 
rational ; wide-spread indulgence in sexual 
intimacies so casual as to preclude any 
involvement of the personality at the dis- 
tinctively human levels ; days scheduled on 
excitement-mad tempo; books becoming 
best sellers because they tell you how to 
do your neighbor before he does you; 
increased violation of personal and prop- 
erty rights as a means of securing individ- 
ual satisfactions; decreased regard for 
human life above the instrumental level ; 
and the preference of the spectator, rather 
than the participant, role by radio, movie, 
sports and other “fans.” 

Sophistication no longer means being 
wise in terms of the culture of the time, 
but rather being “wise to” the patterns 
for securing individual security and status 
set by the socially important group. With- 
out even the struggle of being conscious 
of what it is doing, much of the populace 
submits complacently to the coercions and 
dictates of the fashions, fads, techniques 
and objectives in living cunningly foisted 
upon them by commercial interests. On 
.the more extensive and tragic scale, great 
groups of individuals have allowed dicta- 
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tors to become dominant over their think- 
ing, feeling, doing and ordering of life. 
They prefer the bogus “freedom” of un- 
thinking conformity to despotic measures 
to the genuine freedom of intelligently 
disciplined group understanding and in- 
teraction. There are now appearing 
increasingly an encouraging number of 
small groups of various sorts who work 
to arouse mankind to build life on a truly 
human level. This very development in 
itself indicates the dangerously low degree 
of human morale. 
Wuat ArE THE COMPONENTS OF 
MorALE? 

Daily observation and human records 
furnish countless examples of morale and 
its upbuilding. These would be fascinat- 
ing to explore. However, we must be 
content here to take brief note of the 
components of morale discoverable in 
them. Into one group may be gathered 
the components which are generated by 
the nature of the process, issue or object 
towards which behavior is directed. They 
issue from the relation between the sig- 
nificance of the process, object or issue for 
the individual (person or group) and the 
ability of the individual (person or group) 
to cope with the process, object or. issue. 
There is a second group which are gen- 
erated by the circumstances in which 
reaction to the process, issue or object 
must take place. 

Four among the components of the first 
group will be named here: 

(1) Fear in the correct form and 
amount to arouse to alert, flexible pre- 
paredness, and to imbue with a zestful 
sense of vital readiness to meet the situa- 
tion and of adventure in doing so. 

(2) Anger in the correct form and 
amount to decrease consciousness of the 
self and of inconsequential details, and to 
force a purposeful organization and a 
courageous advance. Righteous anger 
may foster creative leadership, also. 
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(3) Recourse to rich reserves in the 
form of principles, ideas, tools, techniques 
and other resources of pertinent worth. 

(4) Vision of a significant future, be- 
lieved possible of attainment. 

Two among the components of the sec- 
ond group will be named here: 

(5) Synchronizing of the tempo at 
which changes and their consequences take 
place (particularly technological advances 
in this present day) with the tempo at 
which human adjustment can take place 
on a healthy and creative level. 

(6) Realization by the individual units 
of their functional membership in a larger 
unity with the experiencing of the mutual 
appreciation, cooperation and reinforce- 
ment which this membership brings. This 
is by far the most potent component of 
morale. 


MopERN UNDERMINING OF MORALE 

One cause for lowering morale is found 
in the conditions arising from the fact 
that the system of values of present so- 
ciety provides in a balanced, adequate 
fashion neither for basic human urges nor 
for mankind’s magnificent capacities for 
diverse satisfaction, appreciation and 
growth of meaning. No more does this 
system of values articulate reassuringly 
with the realities of the natural world 
in which human living must take place. 
Society’s first value is private property 
or the power to control and achieve rather 
than human life. Hence human beings 
under various labels (‘“labor,” “soldiers,” 
and the like) are crippled, prostituted, 
depersonalized and starved for the sake of 
enhancing some one’s property. Private 
property has been held of greater value 
than natural resources also, with the result 
that recently whole sections of our popula- 
tion have suffered privation, serious loss 
or forced migration due to soil erosion, 
inexcusable exhaustion of resources, and 
other consequences of exploitation. The 
sudden enormity of the problem in itself 
breaks morale. 


The falseness of society’s system of 
values takes many forms. These are some 


of them: material acquisition of power is 
far more prized than enrichment of life; 
the chief criterion for granting social 
status is possession of property and leisure 
time rather than cultural achievement ; the 
profit motive dominates the relations of 
mankind far oftener than does the love 
motive and fellow-feeling. This system 
of values is now vested in vast industrial 
and political structures. It is fiercely pro- 
tected from reform by those in power, 
giving these latter inordinate control over 
our arrangements of living. Consequently 
the degree of the fear reaction in those not 
in power tends to increase to the point of 
despair, pessimism or panic-ridden resig- 
nation. This shows in various ways in 
various individuals. Some become migra- 
tory opportunists. Some steal and kidnap. 
Some indulge in any available form of 
excitement-madness. Some _ struggle 
wretchedly. Some, notably professional 
persons, manage to locate or construct a 
little cultural island for themselves and 
families. But many break physically and 
mentally under the strains. 

The relatively powerless do not think 
there is enough chance, they do not feel 
that they have sufficient resources or ade- 
quate patterns to cope with a system where 
sO many men, women and young people 
are ashamed to be known to be moral. 
Yet, deep down in every human being lies 
the conviction that when the human body 
or human personality or the essential en- 
vironment of mankind is knowingly and 
avoidably injured, sullied or exploited, a 
sacrilege has been done that will claim its 
tragic price. Recognition of the possi- 
bility in human beings for unlimited 
growth of meaning is the indispensable 
foundation of sound systems of social 
control. Only such recognition will pro- 
vide for stable, trustworthy and abundant 
living. The present dominant social sys- 
tem of values does not recognize this 
foundation. It is largely indifferent to it, 
and hence does not organize intelligently 
and zealously towards it. 


A second cause for broken morale is the 
lack of assurance of the continuity of life 
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or of some particularly appreciated order 
of life. Until this last decade, there were 
certain procedures deemed dependable by 
which an individual could secure an order 
of life somewhat in line with his planning, 
and there were sufficient examples of the 
success of these procedures to give one 
confidence in them. These are some of 
the procedures which have been depended 
upon: choosing a vocation early, training 
for it, and finding it still existent and 
needing you when you are ready for it; 
completing the schooling provided by so- 
ciety and finding it has increased society’s 
estimate of your value; dreaming and 
planning for the future (particularly in 
terms of marriage, family, citizenship and 
community life) and gradually being able 
to realize on dreams and plans; develop- 
ing a budget with regular savings as eco- 
nomic provision for the future, and hav- 
ing it work out reasonably as planned; 
fostering noble character through living 
under the dominance of great purposes 
and so coming into fellowship with the 
finest sorts of people, then finally being 
put into positions of trust. 

Today these procedures do not work in 
any dependable fashion. There are many 
sorts of slips that invalidate them. For 
thousands and thousands of people, the 
future is lost. They give it no serious 
consideration. Yet there are probably no 
more powerful means of controlling the 
present than the dreams and objectives of 
the future. Discipline is the control of the 
present for the sake of a better future. 
But if there is no future, there is no use 
in controlling yourself in the present—so 
say numerous modern individuals, many 
young people among them. 


Character cannot develop where there 
is no future, for character is what grows 
when a person commits himself to pur- 
poses, and purposes are drives toward 
formulated future objectives. Goals, even 
when so badly chosen as to necessitate 
radical changes in them, do give a sense 
of continuity in living. They require a 
unifying of personality and movement in 
one direction towards a destination. They 
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give meaning and significance to human 
effort. They permit one to see himself in 
perspective, to get a sense of continuance 
and progress. In carrying on a long-term 
project one discovers how well he can 
hold himself to his purposes, how depend- 
able he is. He develops integrity. But 
when the best-laid plans and the noblest 
purposes are of small avail, one feels him- 
self nothing but a cork bobbing about on 
variable currents. He is subject to every 
external influence and is susceptible to all 
sorts of impressions. 


When this second cause is combined 
with the third, the seriousness of the con- 
sequences upon morale intensifies. This 
third is the promptness with which details 
of news from every part of the world are 
brought to the attention of the individual. 
In the earlier days, when it took several 
months to bring news from far places, 
the events described were relatively few 
in number and were usually over before 
one heard of them. But the modern in- 
dividual suffers the rapid staccato impact 
of an astounding number of reports all 
the time. Many times these reports are 
couched with intent to upset and preju- 
dice him and so break his morale. Of 
course, he knows that some reports may 
be false, or that others may be grossly 
exaggerated, but he seldom has any way 
to ascertain where the truth lies. He is 
likely to take the reports in big gulps. The 
constant impact of all this news and prop- 
aganda tends to create an atmosphere of 
impending disaster. The individuals who 
feel it most exhibit tensions, superficial 
upper-chest breathing and other organic 
signs. 

A fourth attack upon morale is made by 
the pressures from minority groups which 
try to force individuals to conform to the 
patterns of the group for the benefit of 
the section of the group which is in con- 
trol. Severe penalties in the way of ridicule 
and social neglect or deprivation are in- 
flicted upon those who do not meet the 
requirements of the group. Yet the pat- 
terns of the group are often such that an 
individual who has any quality of per- 
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sonality in his own right feels degraded 
when conforming. The average individual 
is afraid of what will happen to him if 
he does not conform, and equally afraid 
of what will become of his real self if he 
does. These pressure groups are often 
terrifying, for they control a number of 
the legitimate satisfactions of persons. 
They exist in business, politics, school life, 
community life and church organizations. 
The two institutions whose function it 
is to help individuals and small groups 
when they lose their morale, their perspec- 
tive, their character, are themselves in 
great confusion. Both family and church 
are suffering as are individuals, and 
through the same causes. The values 
for which they stand are diametrically 
opposed to those that most of society 
seeks. They have not yet studied out 
their philosophy, functions and techniques 
in terms of present day living. Their 
power to build community and make in- 
dividuals functional members of such 
communities is at low ebb. They have 
not yet learned how to put power behind 
their system of values. They have not 
yet demonstrated their social worth to a 
degree to challenge the planned support 
of society much beyond the level of 
amelioration of acute physical distress. 
The greatest former bulwark of people 
in terror and distress was belief in God 
according to their accepted creeds. The 
majority of them, not discerning that a 
creed is only a man-made path to God and 
must be given up when a better path is 
discovered, have put their reliance in some 
one creed. Then when science and tech- 
nology invalidated their creed, they either 
gave over reason and groped in blindly 
superrational faith, or they threw out God 
with their out-worn creed. Only in these 
last years have there been notable efforts 
to draw the distinction between reliance 
on God and reliance on a set of beliefs 
about God. In the meantime there are 


relatively few who find God and hence 
who experience Him as a genuinely great 
resource in meeting fearful and discour- 
aging conditions of living. 
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The last cause of weakened morale to 
be considered here is not the least impor- 
tant. The tempo of living and the over- 
stimulation have so increased that they 
have all but destroyed the conditions es- 
sential for the growth of friendship, of 
fellowship groups, of neighborhoods, of 
communities, and of love in its several 
degrees. These various forms of under- 
standing, appreciation, sympathy, sharing 
and fellowship are essential to the growth 
and normalcy of human personality. They 
not only furnish reasons and causes which 
foster increased morale, but they are 
prime reinforcing and sustaining forces 
when morale becomes low. Both through 
the commercializing of many aspects of 
human association, and through the forc- 
ing upon us of many commercialized sub- 
stitutes for creative personal interaction, 
society has markedly decreased this im- 
portant quality in human living. The 
majority are lost in huge crowds; they are 
not fostered by genuine community. 
Hence most individuals fail to develop the 
morale that is generated by functional 
membership -in a significant fellowship, 
such as the family and the church. 


Sort For GROWTH OF MoRALE 


Are there grounds for growing cour- 
age? Are there reasons for taking fresh 
inventory of our resources and for trying 
out our strengths? There are fully as 
many answers to these questions as there 
are causes that disturb us. Only it is 
true that the new soil for morale is harder 
to discern than are the factors responsible 
for the break-down of morale. This soil 
can accumulate only as fast as society 
becomes dynamically aware of the values, 
disvalues and processes involved. Hence 
it depends upon the growth process. 

Looking first from a wider perspective 
will help our seeing. Democracy is gain- 
ing ground in some respects. There are 
increasing evidences that we can have in- 
creased faith in the basic urge of mankind 
toward guaranteeing human living on a 
human basis to all human beings. We 
have almost learned by now that individual 
units (persons, families, schools, churches, 
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houses of business, and all the rest) can- 
not interact in effective democratic fash- 
ion and on a city, state or national scope, 
as individuals. We are beginning to work 
in functional groups—large groups com- 
posed of small groups, these lesser groups 
small enough to allow for individual in- 
teraction, but yet effectively articulated 
with the next larger groups. Mary P. 
Follet tried some time ago to explain this 
to us in detail, as have other writers. 

The type of the group is the important 
thing. There are groups which foster the 
false “freedom” of conformity: these are 
ruled by dictatorial individuals or groups. 
There are new sorts of groups emerging 
that foster the freedom of growth. Here 
are the encouraging shoots of democracy. 
Here is a medium which each of us can 
foster and in which each of us can work. 
This group development will issue in 
countless forms. To cite several, there 
are the cooperatives, consumer education, 
trade unions, community forums, and fit- 
ting forms of consumer control of movies, 
radio, foods, manufactured commodities, 
school curricula, neighborhood influences, 
and other matters which are vital to life 
and growth. Not only do these groups 
work to correct weaknesses and evils but 
also to foster the development of new in- 
terests, of sounder functions in institu- 
tions, and of more creative associational 
groupings. These groups need develop- 
ing particularly in industry, religion, 
politics and family life. 

Another basis for faith can be discov- 
ered in the larger view gained through 
seeking a wider perspective. Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan has pointed it out. The human 
organism took centuries to evolve, the ex- 
tension and specializations of the nervous 
system being the prime indicator of prog- 
ress towards the present level of biological 
capacity and possibility. It is the com- 
plex unity of the nervous system which 
makes possible individual integration of 
diverse interests. 


Now a parallel sort of development is 
going on in the organism we call society. 
Its separate cells or units (interests, per- 
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sons and institutions) are being connected 
by means of communication and of instru- 
ments which promote better- understand- 
ing. Our present social organism has not 
yet developed a central nervous system 
adequate to integrate our complex world 
situation. It is not yet ready for the 
tempo, the complexity and the mutual 
interdependence which have so recently 
and so swiftly become characteristic of the 
corporate life. Because of this, there has 
been not only extreme cultural lag, but 
cultural tragedy as well. It needs must 
take centuries also for the evolution of 
society’s “nervous system” to the point 
where it generates and fosters the inte- 
gration of social units and the creative 
interpenetration of cultures. However, 
many of our leaders are awake to this 
situation. They are building conditions 
to speed the evolution of nation-wide and 
world-wide “central nervous systems.” 
We at last begin to realize how much 
must be involved in fostering human 
understanding and fellow feeling. A sys- 
tem of meaningful conections is growing 
in some areas, though as yet against severe 
odds. 

Here again after seeing the problem 
and the possibilities there appear definite 
things which we ourselves can do to pro- 
mote adequate human communication and 
hence appreciation and responsible fellow 
feeling. Significant action decreases fear 
and pessimism. 

Third, man is awakening to a sense of 
his own limitations. He is learning that 
he can exploit natural and personal re- 
sources, but that he cannot do so with 
impunity. He is beginning to realize that 
he is not God, but rather one factor among 
a number that must yield creatively into 
the adjustment process. For instance, a 
community does not emerge just because 
a great number of human individuals are 
crowded and huddled together in tene- 
ments around a steam-driven factory. But 
it may develop with provision of the con- 
ditions indispensable to community. Elec- 
tricity allows for a radical change in many 
of the present devastating conditions of 
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living of those who work with power 
machinery. Also the electrification of 
farms can affect tremendously the growth 
of community among men if brought 
about under the right conditions. 

Again our faith in the possibilities of 
the future rises when we study the re- 
sources in the sciences. To be sure, in- 
vention in the past has induced more 
problems than it has solved, but that is 
because of our social awkwardness and 
shortsightedness on the one hand, and our 
religious retardation on the other. The 
physical sciences can create better mech- 
anisms for living, provide means for un- 
derstanding, predicting and controlling, 
and foster a wider use, and more fitting 
articulation or syntheses, of the mechan- 
isms and processes it finds to be of human 
value. In brief, the physical sciences can 
deal effectively with the techniques and 
instrumentalities that serve human life. 
These sciences have responsibility for 
seeing to it that their products serve, 
rather than crush or strangle, the vital 
interests. The social sciences, once they 
stop being afraid to face directly the prob- 
lem of human values, can provide such 
guidance for the organization and meth- 
ods for our personal and group living as 
will care for the basic urges and the cul- 
tural outreach of human nature on the 
one hand, and for the realities of our 
natural environment on the other. 

Sincere citizens of our country have al- 
ways given most applause and respect to 
the doers, and next to the most for the 
research workers and inventors, with little 
better than a faint smile most of the time 
for the interpreters. In the future, we 
shall need all sorts of interpreters. We 
shall have to learn that their work is as 
significant and represents as much talent 
and intelligence as that of the doers, the 
researchers and the inventors. Some of 


them are creatively at work now—leaders 
of the small groups referred to above, 
teachers, lecturers, artists, poets, coun- 
selors, and especially those who emerge 
to guide our public functions and rela- 
tions of all sorts. 


Their function is the 
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delicate, difficult but creative one of in- 
terpreting and integrating back and forth, 
and up and down, between all elements. 
They must be reliably acquainted with the 
resources available, with ways and condi- 
tions of living of all sorts of people, with 
the work of experts in all lines, and with 
all the other elements that go to make up 
community in a vast country. 

Considering this next great social task 
of interpretation as cooperative evaluation 
and integration we begin to see again work 
to be done. Our spirit is growing sturdy. 

A number of terms are appearing with 
increasing frequency in our current talk 
and literature. Some among these hold 
promise. It will be enough to mention 
two of them, discipline and philosophy of 
life. Both hold the promise that we now 
sense acutely the need for soundly de- 
signed patterns for living. Some years 
back we rebounded violently from dis- 
cipline when, carrying the meaning im- 
plicit obedience, it suffocated the real self 
in conventionally wrought molds. We've 
only begun to get our breath now and ex- 
amine this thing called discipline to see if 
there is not something here which will 
help save the day. 

It will be a serious handicap to growth 
of personality and to development of cul- 
ture if we again give our faith to our 
new-old standby discipline, so impulsively 
that we do not ascertain validly its normal 
function. Discipline is the control of the 
present for the sake of a better future, 
we've said. This leaves no place for dic- 
tators, political, academic, religious, or 
parental. It is not an outer mold which 
we want again to bring order out of this 
chaos but an inner structure called char- 
acter. So with the philosophy of life, it 
is not a set of imposed principles or beliefs 
which we want, but that system of values 
and that body of concepts or meanings 
which each person can develop out of his 
own experience. To be sure to achieve 
these, his experience must occur under the 
guidance of those qualified to participate 
with him in the processes of cooperative 
evaluation when and as he needs it. Yet 
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cooperative evaluation is vastly different 
from coercive authoritarianism. 

At the present time, there is a strong 
pressure towards fostering order amidst 
chaos through making more laws and reg- 
ulations; through developing new re- 
ligions; through swinging back to older, 
more fundamental religions ; through set- 
ting up a moral system; or through mak- 
ing way for dictators. In other words, 
there is an urge to discover a dependable 
supportive pattern for living. This is en- 
couraging in the extreme. But what a 
vast amount of work there is to do, par- 
ticularly for the church, school and family, 
in guiding the right sort of development 
of supportive patterns! There is im- 
mediacy of need here. Technological, 
economic, and political developments are 
coming fast. It may be that we shall have 
to formulate some codes which impose 
external controls to carry us along until 
we can develop inner controls. But if this 
must be, we should realize what we are 
doing and see to it that our procedure 
does not stop there. 

Since the family is the institution that 
must be chiefly responsible for early de- 
velopment and growth, it is encouraging 
to note how many different efforts are 
now being directed toward salvaging and 
conserving the family. For the present, 
the prime task and the most strategic 
opportunity of the church is that of work 
with the family. Parent education is an 
important part of this, but it is far from 
all. Groups or fellowships of families 
must be organized to facilitate their true 
and adequate functioning. The family 
must be helped in the development of a 
body of lore, standards and basic concepts. 
Other important matters await. The en- 
couraging and dependable element upon 
which to base the rehabilitation and con- 
servation of the family is the valiant and 
dauntless concern of parents for their 
children. They care what the community 
and the world are like because their chil- 
dren must live in these. As the children 
are turned over more and more to com- 
munity institutions this concern may fade 
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and die if it is not fostered, but it is always 
there at the start and is a very sure and 
fruitful resource. The family is the chief 
germinative center of what this world 
most requires—sense of community, of 
fellow feeling, of love. There is no need 
to wait in this field of work. The youth 
of today especially must be educated to 
understand the significance of the family 
and trained to work for its betterment. 

Among all the bases for new faith and 
morale the most important is the fresh 
though slowly developing understanding 
of God, of His work in the world and of 
man’s relation to God. This is involving 
a re-evaluation of man’s interests and of 
the right functional relationship between 
them so that they may become mutually 
supporting, and so that the total system 
of interests may further growth and inte- 
gration both of personality and culture. 
While each of us will, perforce, have his 
own combination of concepts about God 
and religious living, nevertheless we feel 
that we have been enormously helped by 
the recent developments in the philosophy 
and psychology of religion in being able 
to discern God in this present and to rec- 
ognize the relation of His work to man’s 
work in the world. We are beginning to 
discover the laws of His work and the 
norms for our own loyalties in providing 
the conditions which further His work. 
Whether this apprehension of God in 
terms of modern thought will reach 
enough people and be sufficiently sup- 
ported by religious agencies to increase 
the morale is, of course, open to question. 
But here is the chief source of morale if 
we commit ourselves to it. 

With this religious resource religious 
education need no longer be a frantic ef- 
fort to set an institutional table designed 
to catch the fancy or “to hold our young 
people.” Rather it can put all its ener- 
gies into the guidance of religious growth 
through the progressive guidance (1) of 
the child’s outreach toward values, and 
(2) of his loyalties to what he believes is 
of greatest value at any one time. This 
guided progression of loyalties, normally 
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and in due season, becomes an outreach 
towards God and loyalty to Him. 

There are things to be done—great 
things. There are things that we can do 
now—great things. As we work con- 
structively and cooperatively, righteous 
anger will weld itself with challenging 
fear to produce that quality of morale out 
of which creative leadership tends to 
emerge. The increasing accessibility of 
vital resources, the envisioning of a sig- 
nificant future, more skillful analysis and 
synthesis of our problems, and, most of 
all, the fellowship of others caught into 
unity with us in the name of a great cause 
—these components will strengthen our 
confidence, courage, and zeal. 

Morale grows warm and melts fear and 
pessimism as soon we find that we are 
interacting with some degree of success 
with the factors in our operative environ- 
ment which concern us. Morale strength- 
ens when we begin to realize the enriching 
values of fellowship in such interaction. 
Those of us in positions of leadership 
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need to think through the best procedures 
by which we can make more available to 
others these bases for positive faith. 
Then, too, we must make available to 
them such principles, ideas, and techniques 
as we may have discovered. It is not a 
matter of inventing subterfuges for dis- 
pelling fear and despair. Such would not 
work long. It is rather a matter of so 
preparing ourselves and implementing 
ourselves that we dare to interact with 
those very factors which, when we re- 
main passive or indifferent or individual- 
istic, block us and overpower us. The 
most essential part of our preparation is 
our understanding of the process whereby 
value and meaning grow in the world, 
that is, how God works. The more com- 
pletely our interaction with others is co- 
creation with Him, the more the confusion 
of chaos becomes the confusion of growth. 
A meaningful pattern threads its way 
through the confusion of change. Morale 
grows dauntless. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN RELIGION* 


Freperick L. Patry** 


HE aim of this church: “The direc- 
tion of spiritual enthusiasm toward 
the enrichment of the individual and the 
perfection of the social order,” may well 
be taken as our mental hygiene text. 
The practical question is, How may 
such a desideratum become a living and 
growing reality? In order to clarify 
present-day understanding and trends of 
thought in the application of mental hy- 
giene to daily iiving, we should first de- 
fine the significance of mental hygiene 
and secondly envision its importance in 


*Abstract of a sermon on Laymen’s Sunday, 
the Unitarian-Universalist Church, Albany, 
New York, May 22, 1938. 

**Dr. Patry is a psychiatrist, author of Out- 
lines of Personality Analysis and Reconstruc- 
tion, and co-author of Mental Health: Its Prin- 
ciples and Practice. 


view of a longitudinal historical section 
in which its present setting may be seen 
in the light of the past and probable fu- 
ture. 

Mental hygiene may be interpreted as 
the measure of satisfaction values and 
experiences which a person obtains in 
his twenty-four hours of daily living. It 
is the measure of one’s health, happiness, 
efficiency, and social adaptability in the 
light of individual needs, demands, and 
opportunities. It thus blends with his 
religious aim, in that it is concerned with 
the enrichment of individual experience, 
and this is contingent upon effectiveness 


‘of social integration. 


Like scientifically minded workers, 
Unitarians, if my understanding is cor- 
rect in this matter, have come to the 
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realization that in man himself resides 
the secret and answer to his success and 
happiness in life. In contrast to primi- 
tive and ancient beliefs and practices in 
which mental illness was thought to be 
due to the machinations of evil spirits or 
displeasure of the gods, we feel that 
varied degrees of behavioristic manifes- 
tations are due to natural causes. The 
bold and striking statement of Hippoc- 
rates, about 400 B.C., that mental illness 
is a disease of the brain, due to natural 
causes rather than divine influence, has 
only within relatively recent times been 
rediscovered. Instead of utilizing mys- 
tical and magical incantations, prayers, 
and sacrifices to appease an offended 
supernatural being, we look for the mul- 
tiple causation of personality and be- 
havioristic expression in variation of 
functional diseases or deficit of our bio- 
logical make-up, disorder of emotions 
and feeling attitudes, inadequate habit 
formation and balancing factors, undue 
stress and strain because of mental con- 
flict or environmental situations, or un- 
developed or inadequate cultural-spirit- 
ual armamentarium. 

There is no longer any mystery why 
we behave in varying manners and de- 
grees. Many details of process are yet 
to be filled in, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples seem clear: behavior and person- 
ality patterns are now regarded as an 
integral aspect of health, fluctuations of 
which are to be understood in the light 
of modifying factors operating on vari- 
ous levels of integration, such as physi- 
cal, biochemical, endocrinological, emo- 
tional, psychological, or environmental. 
In any event, it is the total personality 
that must always concern us, since the 
understanding of part functions can only 
be adequate in the light of various con- 
tributory factors. 

We always react as an integral unit, 
although intellectual, emotional, and be- 
havioristic features may be more or less 
in the lead at any specific time. But a 
cross-section of behavior will always 
show the various ingredients of person- 
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ality, like a chemical compound, inex- 
tricably fused together. Thus, in contrast 
to the simple understanding and methods 
of treatment of the ancient priest-physi- 
cian, our present-day scientific approach 
to the understanding, treatment, control 
and direction of human behavior is a 
far-reaching scientific problem. We no 
longer work on a deductive basis or 
hypothetical formulation such as ob- 
tained when hysteria was thought to be 
due to the wandering of the uterus, caus- 
ing symptoms through pressure upon 
other organs. We now have access to 
all the biological and psychological sci- 
ences and study the facts for what they 
are, allowing them to speak for them- 
selves. 

Principles and practice of mental hy- 
giene, largely experience-born through 
the practice of medicine, may be formu- 
lated in the form of guide posts for 
more effective daily living. But the fol- 
lowing principles must be modified in 
order to fit the facts of individual differ- 
ences. Ideally, no single prescription will 
exactly fit the needs of two persons, 
since even identical twins are quite dif- 
ferent in many ways. Moreover, we must 
not think in terms of the masses or 
groups, since we are always dealing with 
individual and multi-individual situa- 
tions. Our effectiveness in mental hygiene 
service would be much enhanced if we 
would study each person as a social unit 
and stop talking of such fictional entities 
as “we,” the “state,” the “nation,” and 
other sociological groupings. They im- 
mediately confuse and becloud the fact 
that we are always dealing with individ- 
uals, although the reaction pattern im- 
mediately changes as soon as a second 
individual is injected into the situation. 

By way of integrating the above con- 
ception of mental hygiene, the following 
guide posts are erected in order that we 
may be sensitized to a melioristic person- 
ality functioning. 

1. Since mind and body are insepa- 
rable, it is important that the physical 
substratum of behavior be functioning 
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at its best level. Periodic health examina- 
tions are desirable in bringing to recog- 
nition faulty habit formations, as well as 
organic lesions, in order that they may 
be arrested early or cleared up. Such an 
examination should make the patient 
aware of his assets and liabilities, in or- 
der that they may be better balanced. 

2. We are largely persons who live 
by habit. It is, therefore, desirable that 
a critical inventory be taken of our hab- 
its, in order that they may be of the type 
and quality which make for adequate 
satisfactions in living. Of particular 
moment are habits of work, diet, elimina- 
tion, rest, sleep, social and recreational 
life. Religious habits are integrally a 
part of our total habit pattern. 

3. Although ambition is important in 
spurring performance, it should not 
carry us beyond what can be realized 
with a reasonable expenditure of energy, 
in the light of individual capacity. 

4. Facing reality is essential if we are 
to live effectively in the world as it actu- 
ally is, rather than a world fancy-born to 
meet our wishes and longings. 

The evaluation of the day-by-day rec- 
ord of performance is desirable, in order 
that stock found unsatisfactory may be 
withdrawn, and new attitudes, habits, in- 
terests, and activities substituted. We 
should get into the habit of constructive 
reflection upon the day and week of liv- 
ing, in order that we may see ourselves 
in a scale of growth, keeping in mind 
the goals of maturity—self-reliance, self- 
direction, self-adequacy —in meeting 
life’s demands and opportunities. 

5. In order to balance the stress and 
strain of the work-a-day world, a whole- 
some sense of humor should be culti- 
vated. 

6. A well planned schedule or pro- 
gram of daily interests and activities is 
essential for fruitful performance. This 
may be constructed on a daily or weekly 
basis. Not only the basic duties or de- 
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mands should be herein noted, but also 
free periods for “resting points of satis- 
faction,” and periods for constructive 
composure. The place of the church 
services in providing opportunity for 
such periods seems evident. 

7. One should school himself in read- 
ing the “barometer” of the stress and 
strain which one is able to bear at any 
particular time with a feeling of ade- 
quacy. Undue loading of our physical, 
mental, and emotional muscles will lead 
to bending, and perhaps “fracturing,” 
resulting in various types of illness. 

8. When in doubt concerning the best 
course to pursue, one should seek the 
consensus of one’s best judges and 
friends. One’s program should square 
itself with critical and trained common 
sense. 

9. A growing philosophy of life, 
which will make for adequate orientation 
and grasp of relationships encountered 
in life’s highways and bypaths, is of 
prime importance. It should be suffi- 
ciently plastic to fit in with the growth of 
personality development and maturity, 
and at the same time include ideals, 
worthwhile sentiments, and what makes 
for social solidarity—by all of which we 
mean a constructive religious faith. 

10. One should make a consistently 
sincere effort to know oneself better, ac- 
cept oneself (weaknesses as well as 
strengths), be oneself, but feel the chal- 
lenge of self-improvement. 


Thus life can become a genetic-dyna- 
mic quest, even though it be, at times, 
fraught with insecurities, risks, and con- 
structive failure. But the prevailing ex- 
perience should be one colored with rea- 
sonable success and satisfaction values, 
both individually and socially evaluated. 
One’s ultimate vision of objectives in 
life cannot ignore the factor of apprecia- 
tion by and service to others, if real hap- 
piness is to be experienced. 
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WHAT LIBERTY DOES RELIGION REQUIRE? 


Barnett R. BRICKNER* 


eae addressing myself specifi- 
cally to the question “What Liberty 
Does Judaism Need?” there are two gen- 
eral observations I wish to make with 
reference to the liberty required by re- 
ligion in America. 

First, if the organized Church in 
America is to take its prophetic function 
seriously and make timely and thorough- 
going pronouncements on social and 
economic issues that do not pussyfoot, 
then the check exercised upon this func- 
tion by the rich and influential support- 
ers of the Church and Synagogue will 
have to be released. 

I feel convinced that unless the or- 
ganized Church and Synagogue defi- 
nitely take leadership in the movement 
toward social and economic change, 
whatever little influence and prestige is 
still left to them may be permanently 
lost. The Church had a great oppor- 
tunity in the war and missed it. It dare 
not again lose this opportunity to speak 
out in prophetic terms. To exercise the 
“revolutionary” function of the Church, 
which belongs to it as a tradition and by 
which I mean teaching men not to be 
satisfied with the status quo, leading 
them from what they are to what they 
may become, the ministry and that part 
of the enlightened laity, which is sensi- 
tive to the challenge that our times pre- 
sent, must have freedom, and a freedom 
that must come from within the Church 
itself. 

Second, a danger that threatens reli- 
gious freedom is, I fear, the growing 
tendency toward centralization in gov- 
ernment. Wherever this has taken place, 
it has resulted in reducing the Church to 
_a secondary, if not tertiary position. 
Religious pluralism and tolerance went 
naturally with a democratic order in 
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which the Church and State were sepa- 

rated, and in which Washington exer- 
cised a rather loose control over the 
states. The Founding Fathers of this 
government feared the vesting of too 
much power in any one place or in any 
one person or body. They were deeply 
concerned with protecting the rights of 
the minority from the possible tyranny 
of the majority. A state that is strongly 
centralized will have great difficulty in 
remaining democratic in the original 
sense in which that was here conceived. 
In these days, we hear much about the 
need of economic planning in America. 
Doubtless, there is much warrant for it, 
but none of us are too sure that if and 
when it comes, it may not be at the cost 
of our liberty. It is not likely that we 
can have the “cake” of economic security 
and also retain our liberty. 


I look with fear and trepidation upon 
the possible repercussion on the Church 
of the centralizing tendencies, which will 
make Washington the capitol in fact as 
well as in name. I fear it, because I 
dislike to see the principles of totalitari- 
anism, extreme federalism and monopoli- 
zation applied to things idealistic and 
spiritual. If this principle belongs in 
our order at all, it belongs in the realm 
of material things. It grew out of the 
industrial revolution and mass produc- 
tion. It should stay where it belongs, 
and if needs be forcibly kept there. Ap- 
plied directly or indirectly to the Church 
or the School or matters cultural, it is 
a menace. 

Now let us turn to the question, “What 
liberty does Judaism and the Jewish 
group require for the enhancement of 
the Jewish personality, both individual 
and collective?” This question raises a 
very interesting counter question, name- 
ly, to survive does Judaism require liber- 
ty, and does the Jewish group need 
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freedom? Jewish history would seem to 
answer, “not necessarily.” Judaism has 
flourished and the Jewish community 
has survived under persecution and 
martyrdom. In fact, there has hardly 
been a time in the last two thousand 
years when some part, if not all of 
Jewry, was not subjected to persecution. 
And yet, the Jewish people are more 
numerous today than they have ever 
been in all their history, and judging by 
the opposition, their influence is more 
powerful. Even today, one hundred and 
fifty years after the emancipation came 
to Western Jewry, nine million out of a 
total of sixteen million Jews in Europe 
are subject either to bodily violence, eco- 
nomic strangulation, or the denial of 
free worship and the right to impart 
their faith to their children. No people 
has a history of martyrology comparable 
to Israel’s. Yet, we live. Several thou- 
sand years ago, a wise Rabbi in the 
Talmud compared Israel to an olive. 
The olive yields its oil only when pressed 
and beaten. Whether persecution has 
released the best in Israel’s spirit may 
be debatable, but one thing is certain, 
martyrdom has unified Israel. But the 
persecution of the ages is entirely dif- 
ferent from what it is today. Then, the 
Jew had no politica! rights and was con- 
fined to the ghettos, but within the con- 
fines of the ghetto, he was a free man. 
In fact, he regarded himself as superior, 
spiritually and intellectually, to his per- 
secutors. He suffered from no inferi- 
ority complex, such as besets the Jew of 
today. Within the ghetto, the Jew main- 
tained an autonomous group organiza- 
tion, which took care of all his needs. 
It was virtually a state within a state. 
Today, the Jews in many countries have 
only “paper rights.” They accepted 


emancipation in full faith. They assimi- 
lated and gave to the countries that ex- 
tended it to them everything that they 
possessed in terms of mind, heart and 
body, only to find that many of these 
countries have repaid their loyalty and 
assimilation with making them Pariahs 
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and outcasts. In a sense, so it has al- 
ways been. The assimilation of the Jew 
has never been permitted by the Gen- 
tiles to follow through to absorption. 

It is worth noting that Reform Juda- 
ism, which came into being largely 
through the influence of emancipation, 
includes the following in its prayer- 
book: “Now that we live in the land of 
freedom, may we continue to be faithful 
to Thee and Thy word.” This prayer 
significantly foreshadowed—intuitively 
perhaps—the fear that emancipation 
might serve to liquify and dissolve the 
solid integrity of the House of Israel. 

The tragic aspect of emancipation and 
assimilation lies in the fact that though 
Irsael needed always to be warned by its 
prophets and sages to remain faithful to 
God and his Torah, the world itself does 
something to the Jew that prevents him 
from becoming assimilated. What has 
happened in Germany is only another 
instance of what I am alluding to. It 
has significance only in that it confirms 
the lesson of Jewish history. 

During the Middle Ages, the Jew had 
a choice. If he would only permit a few 
drops of holy water to be sprinkled upon 
him, he could become a Christian. The 
medieval church would have desired 
nothing better than the mass conversion 
of the Jew. Today, modern Germany, 
with its barbaric emphasis on race, 
denies him this very choice. In this con- 
nection, it might be apropos to recall 
that interesting statement made by Lewis 
Browne in his book, How Odd of God, 
when he says that, “The Church could 
succeed in making Christians out of the 
Jews, but never Gentiles.” The magic 
power, which they possessed, to trans- 
mute the wafer and the wine into the 
body and blood of Christ, failed them 
when it came to transmuting the con- 
verted Jew into a Gentile and in that 
way helping those, who became con- 
verted, to lose their group identity for- 
ever. 

On the Island of Majorca and through- 
out Spain, there are thousands of Jews, 
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whose ancestors were converted to 
Catholicism over four hundred years 
ago, but they are still called Chuetas— 
Jews, and they have a separate entrance 
into the Catholic Church. The rest of 
the Catholic population does not marry 
with them. In the sixteenth century, 
there was a movement to purge the 
Church of its Jewish cardinals. In our 
own day, we are witnessing another 
tragic chapter of this failure of assimi- 
lation. In Nazi Germany, there are tens 
of thousands of people, who for several 
generations have lived as Christians. 
Many of them even believed themselves 
to be Aryans. They now discover that 
they are Jews, because they were so care- 
less as to choose a great great grand- 
father or mother in whom there was a 
drop of Jewish blood. The chromosome 
hunt has thrown these people into a ter- 
rible panic, but beyond the problem lies 
the challenge to the Christian Church, 
which it must take up and win, or go 
under. It is a question as to whether the 
Church in Germany will render to Caesar 
the things that are God’s. I am frank to 
tell you that from what I learned in 
Europe and Germany last summer, the 
Confessional Church is likely to do just 
that if permitted by the rabid anti-Chris- 
tian pagan Nazi leaders of whom the in- 
fluential Dr. Rosenberg is the leader. 

Yet despite all I have said with refer- 
ence to the apparent advantages of a 
state of existence, which induces martyr- 
dom and gave us the ghetto, there is not 
a single Jew anywhere in the world, 
who would choose to go back to the 
ghetto today. Jews want emancipation 
and liberty, because they crave the 
necessary opportunities to develop their 
personalities fully and creatively. Jews 
know that only under democracy is such 
an opportunity given them both indi- 
vidually and collectively. The Jew can 
only be safe in a social order that is 
democratic, that stands for cultural and 
religious pluralism, that is pacifistic and 
that strives toward economic and social 
justice. 
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Really to understand what liberty 
Judaism and the Jewish group require, 
it is essential to understand the nature 
of Judaism and the Jewish group. 
Judaism is more than a faith, a church, 
a cult. It is a culture, or as Professor 
Mordecai M. Kaplan prefers to call it, 
“a civilization.” (Though I am one of 
his Reconstructionist group, I confess 
that I am not too keen about the word 
“civilization,” but that is only a detail). 
The Jewish group is more than simply 
a religious fellowship. The Jews are 
everywhere a distinctive people, a na- 
tionality in a psychological and cultural 
sense, and without any of the elements 
of political and racial chauvinism. Thus 
conceived, Judaism is the way of life 
of the Jewish ethnic group. Included in 
this way of life is, of course, faith, but 
also language, history, literature, law, 
philosophy, folkways, customs, cere- 
monies, etc. 

Since the advent of the emancipation 
era, this freedom of interpretation has 
permitted many Jews, who do not have 
any religious orientation in the philo- 
sophical and individualistic sense of the 
term, to regard themselves and to be 
regarded as Jews. During the Middle 
Ages, it would have been unthinkable to 
make a distinction between the secular 
and the religious Jew, because for the 
Jew as for the non-Jew, Church and 
State, religion and race were inextri- 
cably one. But modern science and 
politics have brought about this distinc- 
tion, and all the King’s horses and all 
the king’s men will, I fear, never be able 
to put the humpty dumpty of Church, 
State and Racism together again. 

It, therefore, follows that if the Jew 
is to have freedom, it must be a freedom 
that not only permits the individual Jew 
to develop his personality, but extends 
this same right to the group, which like 
the individual, possesses both unique- 
ness and character. It is in and through 
the group that the individual’s character 
is shaped. The group is the “we” to his 
“I.” The social psychologist will agree 
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that any attempt to tear these two apart 
1s undesirable, and that the individual 
can have his fullest and most creative 
development only as he identifies him- 
self with the culture group. To be sure, 
the individual may change his group 
affiliation. In a democratic society, there 
is a vertical as well as horizontal mo- 
bility, as Sorokin would say, but I have 
already indicated that this freedom does 
not exist for the Jew in the same measure 
as it does for members of other groups. 
Therefore, for the Jew, it is wisest that 
he find his self-expression in and through 
the medium of his group. 

But there are those, who will counter 
that this creates hyphenism for the Jew. 
And the insinuation is that the hyphe- 
nate is a very unfortunate person, and as 
the Christian Century has repeatedly 
stated editorially, the hyphenate is only 
piling up trouble for himself. Dr. Mor- 
decai M. Kaplan in his book, “Judaism 
As a Civilization,’ expresses the thought 
that this is not the case. Hyphenism, 
he holds is firstly an enriching psycho- 
logical and cultural condition; and sec- 
ondly, the Jew is not unique in being a 
hyphenate. He writes, “As a result of 
a peculiar conjuncture of historic forces, 
the citizen of a modern state is not only 
permitted but encouraged to give alle- 
giance to two civilizations: one, the 
secular civilization of the country in 
which he lives, and the other, the Chris- 
tian civilization which he has inherited 
from the past. He turns to the civiliza- 
tion of his country for his literary and 
esthetic values. From his national life 
arise those duties of civic allegiance 
which are the substance of patriotism. 
He turns to the Christian civilization 
for his moral and spiritual sanctions. 
The separation of church from state has 
put into the class of hyphenates all who 
adhere to both organizations. The 
necessity which justifies the Christian 
in hyphenating his Christianity with 
Americanism, justifies also the Jew in 
hyphenating his Jewishness with Ameri- 
canism.” 
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To those, who hold that Jewish com- 
munity life is a form of isolationism, 
even a cursory examination of the or- 
ganization of Jewish community life in 
America will indicate that this is not 
the case. In a reply made by a group 
of Dr. Kaplan’s disciples to the Christian 
Century's attack on Dr. Kaplan’s phil- 
osophy of Judaism as a civilization, they 
say, “Jews speak the English language, 
read its literature. They have only one 
political allegiance and that is to the 
American commonwealth. They educate 
their children in the public school sys- 
tem and teach them devotion to the wel- 
fare of their country. They participate 
in all its causes for the amelioration of 
the evils of the social order.” And this 
process of interpenetration is nowhere 
better developed than among the immi- 
grant portion of the Jewish community. 
“Tf some Jews maintain their Judaism 
as a culture as well as a theological com- 
munion, they hold it as such definitely in 
a secondary position” to that of Ameri- 
can culture. In this respect, “the atti- 
tude of such Jews toward Jewish culture 
is not different from that which some 
Christians hold toward Christianity,” 
with this one distinction, that whereas 
other ethnic groups are hyphenated vis a 
vis America, only with reference to re- 
ligion and culture, the Jew is hyphenated 
also in ethnic terms, because despite the 
fact that, as Dr. Drachsler points out in 
his study on “Intermarriage,” there is 
an increase in intermarriage between 
Jews and Gentiles, particularly among 
first generation Jews, the number of in- 
termarriages is still negligible as a 
quantity. In other words, in America, 
the Jew does not as yet enter the physi- 
cal melting pot to the same extent as 
does his non-Jewish neighbor. What 
the future may hold in store in this 
respect, no one can as yet foretell. Cer- 
tainly, the spread of anti-Semitism in 
America must tend to set it back. 


In an earlier issue of Reticious Epuca- 
TION, one of the writers, who contributed 
to the symposium, “What Can We Ex- 
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pect From the Cleveland Convention,” 
raises the question, “Are not ex-cathedra 
authority in Roman Catholicism, bibli- 
cal, theological or sectarian tests of 
Protestantism, and culture conscious 
control in Hebraism as clearly hostile to 
democracy in religion as are Fascist ap- 
peal, Communist violence, loyalty oaths, 
one hundred per cent Americanism in 
our civic economy?” My answer, speak- 
ing for “the culture conscious control 
in Hebraism” is decidedly no. Firstly, 
there is no spirit or form of isolationism, 
excepting as the Gentile by his anti- 
Semitism shuts the Jew out of his clubs 
and employment and imposes upon him 
a quota in universities and colleges. But 
what is more essential, such control as 
the Jewish community exercises is volun- 
tarily accepted by the individual Jew and 
democratically determined. If there is 
conditioning, it is not any more than is 
the case under any form of progressive 
education. Anyone who knows the so- 
cial psychology of the Jewish com- 
munity will appreciate that though this 
community looks like a solid phalanx to 
the outsider, inside the Jewish com- 
munity, there is division and constant 
disputation. The Jew cannot effect an 
effective unity, because he is by nature 
suspicious of uniformity, not easily 
dragooned or regimented in thought or 
word. And the only thing upon which 
two Jews can agree, as has been face- 
tiously remarked, is what the third Jew 
should give to charity. 

Personally, I cannot see that anyone 
need have anything to fear from the de- 
velopment of Jewish life in America 
along cultural and group lines, instead 
of only purely cult and church lines. 
Even if the latter were desirable, it 
would be a violation of the whole nature 
of Judaism and of Jewish history to en- 
deavor to compress the life of the Jew 
within the confines of theology and the 
synagogue. I suspect that any attempt 
to do this even to Christianity is a viola- 
tion to much in its history, for in a sense, 
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“Christianity too is itself nothing less 
than a civilization.” 

An alarming sign for us Jews is the 
opinion recently expressed in The 
Christian Century, that “tolerance is 
not an end in itself, but a means to the 
end of social solidarity,” that even in a 
democratic society, it is not reasonable 
for a minority group to expect its cul- 
tural group integrity to be for long 
tolerated. When tolerance is extended, 
it is only for the time being, because in 
the dynamic American society, “we look 
forward to the ultimate complete inter- 
penetration of cultural differences result- 
ing in the erasure of lines of demarca- 
tion and the enrichment of the common 
life....” Either in this process of inter- 
penetration “one group will ultimately 
give way to the other, or both must form 
a higher synthesis.” This is nothing 
more nor less than the melting pot theory 
applied to culture as well as peoples. 

I lament that in times like these, 
Christian liberals should propound this 
theory as a desirable one for American 
democracy. I believe this is nothing 
short of camouflaged American totali- 
tarianism. 

As a counter proposal, I would have 
you consider the theory of cultural 
pluralism or the symphony idea as it is 
sometimes known sponsored by thinkers 
like John Dewey and William James. It 
is much truer to the nature and essence 
of democracy than is the theory of “the 
melting pot.” “The melting pot” is a 
way of “killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg” because the ethnic groups 
that are physically absorbed get lost. 
They become merely mathematical ad- 
ditions to the already large American 
population and make no cultural con- 
tribution, whereas if these groups are 
encouraged to develop their own spiritual 
ways of life, they release for America a 
continuous contribution that must by its 
very nature be enriching. 

Surely, it is almost unnecessary to re- 
mind a group such as this of the thought 
expressed by the disciples of Dr. Kaplan 
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that “the great flowerings of the human 
spirit,” wherever they have taken place, 
“have sprung not from fields of absolute 
cultural homogeneity but from those 
areas iii which, given a sufficient com- 
mon basis, diverse cultural elements have 
been enabled to stimulate each other.” 
Cultural homogeneity is bound to result 
in cultural sterility. This same thought 
was expressed recently by Professor 
Harry A. Overstreet, head of the De- 
partment of Philosophy at City College 
of New York City, at the annual meeting 
of the National Council of the Jewish 
Welfare Board, when he said, “It is the 
high distinction of America, to have been 
the first nation in civilized history to 
welcome different cultures and to give 
them free scope to participate in the 
building of a new nation. This national 
tradition is the most significant aspect 
of our democracy and its most valuable 
contribution to political development of 
the race. However, this American hos- 
pitality has not been without its enemies 
in America. The melting pot advocates 
have been individuals, who have disliked 
to be reminded that there was any cul- 
ture in America save that of Anglo- 
Saxon origin.” 

“But those who know America inti- 
mately know that whatever unique rich- 
ness she possesses among the nations of 
the world comes from the inclusion of 
the great qualities of varying peoples. 
America, we can be thankful to say, is 
an integration of differences, not a mo- 
notonous repetition of type. America 
is E Pluribus Unum.” 

When Jews plead for group survival, 
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the opponents counter by asking, what 
specific values has Judaism to contribute 
to civilization, which Christianity does 
not likewise possess. The answer is 
none, excepting that for the Jew, the 
maintenance and the integrity of specific 
spiritual and ethical values of life, such 
as peace, the sacredness of human per- 
sonality, the purity of family life, social 
justice, love of learning, international- 
ism, tolerance, democracy, etc., are of 
the essence of their group existence. 
Without them, the Jewish people can- 
not survive. The Jewish group as such 
can never afford to let these ideals “take 
a vacation.” Whereas the large and 
powerful groups give these values lip 
service, they permit them in crises to be 
pushed into the background, and substi- 
tute upon their banners an entirely dif- 
ferent and antithetical set of values. 

It seems, therefore, to be a good thing 
for any people to have in its midst a 
group that will constantly emphasize 
those great values, which are common 
both to Judaism and to Christianity, and 
which the majority sometimes tends to 
forget or to overlook. 

As I think of the Jews of America, I 
would like to envision them not merely 
as a mathematical addition to the Ameri- 
can population, but as a spiritual asset, 
releasing these cultural values, which 
are latent in their group life for enrich- 
ment of American thought and life. This 
will only be possible if the Jewish group, 
as well as the Jewish individual, has an 
opportunity to develop freely without 
let or hindrance. It is this kind of free- 
dom that the Jewish group needs. 
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HOW EFFECTIVE IS THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
CHURCH? 


Otro Mayer* 


E ARE here concerned with the 

educational effectiveness of work in 
local Protestant religious groups or or- 
ganizations and with educational activities 
directly related thereto. Cyril C. Richard- 
son in his Church Through the Centuries 
comments that “The stress upon the par- 
ticular congregation has a philosophic root 
in the American tendency to see things in 
the concrete and to regard empirical phe- 
nomena as the most real.” (page 255) 
Let us agree that Christian education is 
effective to the degree to which it 
guides individuals in the process of social- 
self-realization toward the development of 
integrated personalities that function ef- 
fectively in social groups in bringing in 
the Kingdom of Goodwill. 

Much of the educational work of Prot- 
estant churches is ordinarily, though not 
exclusively, carried on in the Sunday 
church school, and we are aware of the 
severe criticisms that have recently been 
made of it. The editor of a leading re- 
ligious weekly, in defining the task of the 
church, stated that “The problem of 
Christian education must be attacked in 
almost complete disregard of the existing 
Sunday school system . . . .” and another 
writer speaks of the Sunday school as 
“fast becoming an anachronous institution 
dangerously near to extinction.” 

The less extreme, but oft repeated, com- 
ments on the educational ineffectiveness 
of the church are all too familiar: In the 
typical church, only one hour a week is 
given to Christian education; there are 
untrained lay leaders; the minister gives 
but a margin of time to this work; there 
is much irregular attendance; little or no 
parental cooperation ; formal worship ; re- 
ligious education apart from the church 
as such; curricula of uneven value; little 
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pupil activity; inadequate financial sup- 
port, sectarianism, and traditionalism. 

Are these and other criticisms justified ? 
Can we deal with our question critically, 
yet constructively? Exact answers are 
difficult. We lack accepted norms of what 
constitutes effective religious education. 
Instruments of exact measurement have 
not as yet been perfected. Even very 
simple descriptive records, such as class 
journals, statistical forms, or case studies 
of individuals and groups are not being 
made as they should be, and most churches 
know very little about what they are doing 
or accomplishing. To a large extent our 
conclusions must be based on indirect 
evidence, such as membership gains or 
losses, or available leadership ability. 

A gain in membership is perhaps an 
indirect, rough measure of the church’s 
effectiveness. The chief difficulty here is 
that membership statistics generally are 
incomplete and unreliable. Intelligent 
record keeping is practically unknown in 
many churches. There is no common 
practice in defining membership. Often 
there are estimates as substitutes for fac- 
tual information. An investigator recently 
sought to study statistics of church mem- 
bership, Sunday school enrolment, and 
membership in young people’s societies in 
a middle western state, but soon changed 
his subject to “Some Difficulties in Meas- 
uring Protestant Churches in " 

Those interested in religious statistics 
are patiently waiting for the reports on 
the 1936 census of religious bodies being 
prepared by the United States Bureau of 
Census. In the meantime, incomplete re- 
ports only are available. Recent Social 
Trends (page 1021) reported that for the 
period from 1926 to 1930 there was an 
increase of 2.5 per cent in the church 
membership of 34 Protestant denomina- 
tions having good reporting systems. 
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Kincheloe, after analyzing available sta- 
tistics, came to the conclusion that “In 
the country as a whole . . . there have not 
been significant changes in church mem- 
bership during the depression.” 

Brunner and Lorge in their Rural 
Trends in Depression Years suggest that 
“the test of attendance . . . is probably 
the fairest index in the activities of the 
church” and add that from 1924 to 1936 
there has been “a decided falling off” on 
the part of resident members in church 
attendance in rural churches. In 1936 the 
Congregational Commission on Church 
Attendance, after studying the morning 
attendance in 678 churches over six years, 
revealed that the results “seem to indicate 
that, on the average, only 30 per cent of 
the seats in our churches are being used 
and that perhaps only 25 per cent of those 
shown as members of our churches are 
supporting their churches with their per- 
sonal attendance and encouragement.” 

The rural church, before the depression, 
faced problems of competition, small con- 
gregations, part-time ministries, and in- 
adequate programs. The city churches 
of various types have had to make dif- 
ferent kinds of adaptations, according to 
changes in city environments. The state- 
ment “Like city, like church” has there- 
fore become an appropriate description. 
Changes in populations, in business, in 
social life, the family, the neighborhood, 
in recreational life, in transportation, in 
institutions have necessitated constant ad- 
justment and not all churches have been 
able to meet effectively the changing con- 
ditions of modern cities. 

As early as 1935 Douglass and Brunner 
in their volume on The Protestant Church 
as a Social Institution, summarizing the 
studies of the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research on the churches, stated 
that a serious decline in Sunday school 
enrolment “has been registered on a na- 
tional scale and has appeared as a challeng- 
ing urban phenomenon.” (page 180) 


Sanderson, in 1932, also in a report of the 
Institute, states that “Urban Sunday 
schools are smaller than urban churches ; 
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relatively they are growing still smaller 
from year to year. Fewer Sunday schools 
than churches are increasing. and at lesser 
rates ; more Sunday schools than churches 
are decreasing and at greater rates. 
Median increase or decrease in Sunday 
school enrolment is below the median for 
church membership increase or decrease.” 
(page 234) 

The likely causes of Sunday school 
declines, it should be remembered, include 
a decreasing birth rate and as a result an 
increasing average age and a decreasing 
proportion of children and youth. These 
causes are probably particularly operative 
among white Protestants and in cities. 

There was, according to Brunner and 
Lorge in their third survey of churches 
in the same village-centered agricultural 
communities, during 1930 to 1936, a slight 
decline in enrolments in village Sunday 
schools. The enrolment in open country 
churches increased about 13 per cent. 
Average attendance in villages remained 
practically unchanged, but increased in the 
open country. 

These investigators found that “other 
features of the religious education pro- 
gram showed marked improvement.” 
(page 312) There was a 50 per cent gain 
in the proportion of churches having 
classes to prepare for church membership, 
about one-third of the churches now hav- 
ing such classes. Similar gains were re- 
ported with mission-study classes and 
daily vacation church schools, more than 
one-fourth of the churches having vaca- 
tion schools. 

Twenty-six denominations, whose en- 
rolment of Sunday church school pupils 
constitutes about 73.6 per cent of the pupil 
enrolment of the denominations cooperat- 
ing through the International Council of 
Religious Education, report an average of 
6.2 per cent loss for the period from 1927 
to 1937. Nine show increases and 17 
show decreases. Six denominations re- 
ported 4,037 vacation church schools in 
1927 with 173,136 pupils enrolled. In 
1937 these figures had grown to 10,139 
schools with an enrolment of 429,726 
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pupils—an increase of more than 150 per 
cent in schools and of almost 185 per cent 
in pupil enrolment in ten years. 

Reliable statistics are not available on 
the number of weekday church schools 
under Protestant auspices. In 1933 Cut- 
ton found weekday religious education in 
all but five states—Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Nevada and New Mexico— 
and estimated that Protestant denomina- 
tions enrol about 400,000 pupils in 4,000 
teaching centers. Gorham’s estimate is 
considerably lower, viz. 227,000 pupils. 

The recent Maryland study of youth 
needs seems to signify that the church 
has a genuine appeal to young people, 
ages sixteen to twenty-four, three-fourths 
of the representative sample of the lead- 
ing faiths, including Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants, studied considering them- 
selves as members. Six out of seven at- 
tended services at some time during the 
preceding year, one-half of this group 
going once a week. 

There have thus been losses and there 
have been gains in church and church 
school memberships. There are regional 
and local differences that must be taken 
into account. A generalization for the 
country as a whole is unwarranted at this 
time. It should also be clear that we need 
more reliable statistics not alone on Sun- 
day church schools, but also on vacation 
and weekday church schools and other 
church groups in order to get a complete 
picture of the educational situation in the 
church today. As has been suggested, 
some losses may be caused by factors 
more or less beyond the immediate con- 
trol of the church; other losses or the 
failure to make progress, without doubt, 
must be within the power of the church to 
correct. Brunner and Lorge, for ex- 
ample, definitely give as the reason for 
falling off in church attendance “small 
competing churches, poorly trained min- 
isters and feeble programs.” 

The study of the Education of Ameri- 
can Ministers states that “The general 
educational level of the Protestant min- 
istry has been declining during the past 


one hundred years.” (II, pages 275-76) 
About one-fourth of the white Protestant 
ministers in 1926 were graduates of both 
a college and a theological seminary. 
From two-fifths to one-half were not 
graduates of either a college or seminary. 
This same study reported “the growing 
interest of many seminaries in the ques- 
tion of . . . religious education.” (I, page 
217) 

In rural areas there has been, according 
to Brunner and Lorge, a “sharp rise in the 
proportion of ministers trained in college 
and seminary” during the period from 
1930 to 1936, the improvement in the 
religious education programs in these 
churches which they report being ex- 
plained in part by the fact that “more 
churches than formerly had pastors 
equipped to lead such enterprises.” (page 
312) Important leadership education ac- 
tivities are performed by from 37 to 80 
per cent of pastors, as reported in a study 
of the religious education activities of 300 
pastors, in rural as well as urban churches. 


The last score of years saw the rise of 
a new profession of director of religious 
education, confined, however, chiefly in its 
activities to the larger churches. The 
economic depression seriously affected the 
status of the directors and of the churches 
in which they serve. One of the major 
changes since 1926 has been the shift to- 
ward the employment of women at lower 
salaries and the employment of persons to 
perform a variety of specific functions, 
often not those of educational supervision 
and administration. This is a challenge to 
the minister in the average church to equip 
himself to perform these latter tasks 
effectively. 


But the educational effectiveness of the 
church depends in a large measure upon 
the work of its many lay leaders. Webber 
estimated that probably no more than one- 
fourth of all lay leaders in local churches 
ever take special courses in education for 
leadership, attend summer conferences or 
institutes, or participate in any vital way 
in the more formal types of education for 
leadership after school or college is over. 
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Barker reports among the findings of 
his comprehensive study: Younger (ages 
twenty to forty) participants in the work 
of churches are taking a considerably 
larger amount of leadership responsibility 
and are employing a much wider range of 
leadership skills than older (ages forty- 
one to sixty-five) lay leaders. Those 
who have been more active during adoles- 
cence are superior in leadership as com- 
pared with those who have been less 
active. Direct participation in selected 
social and religious activities and in study 
discussion groups dealing concretely with 
problems similar to those faced in local 
churches is the most important factor in 
college training in relation to leadership 
in the work of the church. Here Barker’s 
findings confirm those of Armentrout, 
who reports that pre-college activity in 
church leadership is more definitely re- 
lated to post-graduation activity than any 
other discovered factor. The implications 
for local church practice seem clear 
enough. 


Let us now study more directly the 
church’s program and attempt to evaluate 
its effectiveness. The Lynds made their 
second study of Middletown in 1935 and 
therefore observed the effects of the great 
depression. If much of America is but a 
series of Middletowns, as some would 
have us believe, the picture is a rather 
dark one. There is conflict as to what is 
the function of the church, and whom it 
shall serve, a conflict greatly aggravated 
by the depression; current sermon topics 
interchangeable with those of a decade 
ago; ministers preaching on social ques- 
tions for the most part what Middletown 
already believes. “To such controversial 
issues as internationalism, disarmament, 
pacifism, labor organization, social plan- 
ning in the interest of the masses and the 
redistribution of wealth, civil liberty, the 
amendment of the Constitution, socialized 
medicine, and birth control, the great ma- 
jority of the churches of Middletown 
present the negative face of the com- 
munity, or are silent, or talk such generali- 
ties that their position is equivocal.” 
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(pages 312-13) “. . . for to Middletown 
the role of religion is not to raise trouble- 
some questions and to force attention to 
disparities between values and current 
practice.” (page 316) 

Shall we, indeed, find salvation in the 
religious education movement? A longer 
view of the past reveals that during the 
last quarter century in the churches we 
have witnessed according to the Recent 
Social Trends’ summary marked improve- 
ments in educational method and ad- 
ministration, systems of grading and 
departmentalization, enriched curricula, a 
relation of teaching to wider aspects of 
life in applying Christian principles to 
present-day life problems, the develop- 
ment of the new profession of director 
of religious education, and a new type of 
Sunday school architecture and equip- 
ment. 

Here is a significant comparison of the 
religious education programs of 1,000 
representative city churches made by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 
showing the increased percentage of 
churches conducting various types of ac- 
tivities in 1932 as against 1922: daily 
vacation church schools, 11 per cent; Boy 
Scouts, 12 per cent; children’s congrega- 
tions, 13 per cent; young people’s so- 
cieties, 14 per cent; weekday church 
schools, 14 per cent ; kindergartens, 17 per 
cent ; chorus choir, 18 per cent; dramatic 
clubs or dramatics, 24 per cent ; children’s 
sermons, 25 per cent; general social 
events, 31 per cent. Earlier reference 
has been made to corresponding increases 
in the less formal educational activities 
in representative rural churches. 


At this point the Hartshorne and 
Stearns study on Standards gives us fur- 
ther evidence. In a total of 745 schools 
of the more progressive type, less than 
one-half reached the standard level in 
nine out of eleven measurable items as 
embodied in Standard B of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
Graded lessons, however, appear in part 
in about 84 per cent of these schools and 
exclusively in 55 per cent. These in- 
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vestigators conclude that the presence of 
the pattern—provision for training, pres- 
ence of a committee on religious educa- 
tion, exclusive use of graded lessons, and 
a library of religious education—was con- 
sistently associated with heightened ac- 
tivity in many directions in the church 
schools. 

But they also observe that there was a 
noticeable uniformity in practice with re- 
spect to such things as sessions, leader- 
ship, focusing of interest upon children, 
financial independence from the church, 
amounts of money raised per pupil, per 
cent given to benevolences, and types of 
special activities. Their chief concern is 
that there is a tendency to impose a new 
stereotype on an old one, which leads as 
they say “to a confusion of activities 
without much purpose behind them” 
(page 110) and to “uniformity of prac- 
tice out of relation to local needs” (page 
118). 

We, therefore, find ourselves on a 
search for more creative activities in 
Christian education. The Stearns’ study 
indicates that “Classes studying special 
problems are very rare; work with special 
groups which could lead pupils to think 
of the work of the school as having a 
meaning for everyday life and conduct is 
done in comparatively few churches; so- 
cial service and recreation are more prev- 
alent than special studies, but even here 
the activities lack variety and adapta- 
tion to local needs.” (page 104) 

We have probably not utilized fully 
enough the experience of worship as an 
educative process. Religious dramas, 
when embodied in carefully guided wor- 
ship services as shown in the experimental 
work of Hill, effect changed attitudes in 
players and in the audience. 

There is, apparently, a positive rela- 
tionship between the type of program and 
the continuance of individuals in it. 
Dunstan found in an intensive case study 
of a church program extending over ten 
years that present and former program 
participants rated high the class to which 
they belonged, the young people’s groups 
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of which they were members, the social 
life of the group and the friendships which 
they formed, and that they rated low their 
first visit to the church, their experience 
at the time of joining the church, and the 
courses they studied in the church school. 
Gleason in a study of 222 young married 
people’s groups in 173 churches points 
out that the basic emphasis in these 
groups to which they give a wholehearted 
response is the bond of fellowship. 
Mosier, in studying teaching practices 
in 100 Sunday class sessions of inter- 
mediates, found pupil purposing present 
in only seven per cent of the sessions 
observed, and few teachers who realized 
the educational possibilities of cooperative 
group procedures. In most sessions she 
found the transmissive method dominant 
—acquisition of information, preparation 
for adult life, separation from daily ex- 
periences, indoctrination to secure con- 
formity, and domination by the teacher. 
In an effort to locate actual instances 
of creative religious teaching, Hartshorne 
and Lotz found but two Protestant 
churches which qualified. The 150 cases 
studied received an average rating of 52 
per cent on the basis of the criteria of 
creative teaching. But these were sup- 
posedly among the “best” cases. Even in 
the better examples of teaching observed 
by Lotz, the teaching methods were large- 
ly subject-centered, in only 20 per cent of 
the cases was there provision for evalua- 
tion of experience by the pupils, and in 
only 18 per cent of the cases was there 
evidence that pupils were being led to an 
appreciation of great historical characters. 
The Character Education Inquiry was 
concerned with the problem of how may 
progress in character education be meas- 
ured. In studying Sunday school influ- 
ences on moral conduct, no relationship 
was found to exist. The conclusion of the 
matter was that in the first place Sunday 
school pupils are a selected group of better 
trained children, and that, after all, no 
Sunday school could do very much, having 
the children only one hour out of one 
hundred and sixty-éight per week. How- 
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ever, the Inquiry did reveal that the ideas 
of right and wrong held by Sunday school 
pupils did not correspond with those of 
their Sunday school ieachers, but were 
much like those of their parents. 

Bartlett found that instruction in a 
superior type of weekday religious educa- 
tion program produces significant out- 
comes in biblical knowledge and compre- 
hension, and to a lesser degree in ethical 
knowledge, but that these outcomes show 
little better than chance relationships with 
honest behavior in classroom situations 
in the public school, the same proportion 
from the religious education and non- 
religious education groups in all prob- 
ability cheating upon classroom tests. 

One of the recent findings of Dimock 
bears upon our present consideration. 
His two-year study of 200 adolescent 
boys, twelve to fourteen years of age, 
representing 20 churches in two industrial 
cities, revealed the general trend of a 
“relatively static nature of religious 
ideas.” He makes this significant com- 
ment: “Those parents and teachers who 
deliberately attempt to give children the 
‘true’ and final ideas about religion on an 
authoritative basis may feel greatly en- 
couraged by the apparent success of their 
efforts. But, for those who believe that 
adult persons should have a religious out- 
look of their own and that it should be 
consonant with the thought-forms of the 
modern world, there will be real disap- 
pointment that these adolescent years are 
apparently sterile and barren from the 
standpoint of developing individuals with 
a contemporary, religious world-view.” 
(pages 168-69) 

To the degree to which the church frees 
itself from the educational shackles of 
verbalizing and turns to religious func- 
tioning in situations that are as nearly as 
possible contiguous with life, will we have 
effective Christian education. We ought 
not to have it said that as the individual 
enters the church school class, living itself 
ceases. The home more than any other 
social institution has bridged the gap be- 
tween education and life. There life it- 


self goes on under more or less capable 
direction, real issues are faced, person- 
alities grow, and education and life be- 
come continuous. 


Students of juvenile delinquency have 
shown that association with gangs is one 
of the most important factors in such con- 
duct. Hartshorne and May found posi- 
tive correlations between the conduct 
scores of a child and those of his friends 
or associates, a fact also reported by 
Dimock. 


Churches have increasingly engaged in 
the less formal type of group activities 
including vacation schools, clubs and 
youth groups of various kinds. Often 
many such clubs follow more or less pre- 
scribed programs. Leaders in Christian 
education could do much more in relating 
religion to the daily interests of children 
and young people, such as art, music, 
drama, handicraft, story telling, writing, 
appreciation of nature, athletic sports and 
games, domestic arts, social fellowship 
and social action. 


This leads us naturally to the com- 
munity itself of which churches and 
church schools and all its members are a 
part. Churches often hide behind the 
complaint that public schools and other 
agencies claim more than a rightful pro- 
portion of the child’s time. But Herriott’s 
study of a favored community shows that 
the impression of an overcrowded sched- 
ule is an illusion. The programs of high 
school youth revealed very definite needs 
for more vocational guidance, for aid in 
the development of a philosophy of life 
and for more opportunity for effective 
contacts with the problems of society. 


Finally, the function of research studies 
such as those to which references have 
been made, is not to create the spirit of 
defeatism, which is perhaps the most 
serious obstacle to any constructive effort 
for improvement. On the contrary, they 
seek to lend a hand in the continuous im- 
provement of present practice in the light 
of the ideals that claim the allegiance of 
us all. 


CATHOLIC EFFORTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


W. H. 


N ACCORDANCE with the wishes of 

the editor of the Journal this article 
will mark out the issues and describe 
some recent Catholic programs in the field 
of religious education. The scope of dis- 
cussion will be limited to problems of 
fundamental import. It is not my purpose 
to explain Catholic education as such. The 
parochial school system and Catholic 
higher education are more or less familiar 
to the readers of the Journal. Of recent 
trends within the Catholic educational 
system I shall mention two. The remain- 
ing sections of the article will offer 
sketches of movements which might be 
termed adjuncts of the schools. Brief 
descriptions of various large or small 
organizations which seek to remove ignor- 
ance of religion will impart to the readers 
some knowledge of how Catholics are 
striving to meet the conditions which con- 
front us in the United States. 


Much has been written concerning the 
chaos in the educational world. The his- 
torical precedents behind this confusion 
need not delay us now. Certain it is that 
millions of Americans appear to be un- 
concerned in regard to the function of 
religion in education. There may be an 
awakening in some quarters; there is also 
renewed antipathy in other camps. The 
majority of our people belong to no 
Church, and it does not take the children 
long to follow the practice of their elders. 
Man and his material problems seem to 
constitute the orbit of the lives of the 
multitudes. Actually they do nothing 
about the question of religion. This in- 
ertia of indifference deadens many a re- 
ligious program. Hence, indifference to 
all forms of religion is the first major 
issue confronting the religious educator. 

From another point of view the issue 
simmers down to the question whether 
we are to have a God-centered or a man- 
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centered world. It is doubtful if the 
vicious anti-God propaganda permanently 
deceives the average man. The move- 
ment may be better organized now than 
it was at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. Materialism has many active pro- 
moters. However, the sad part of the 
situation is that millions of people who 
would not consciously join those who 
hate religion do, nevertheless, help for- 
ward the assumption that this is a man- 
centered world. He who is influenced to 
concern himself only with man indirectly 
strengthens the practice of substituting 
man for God. The very fact that religion 
may not be officially taught by a public 
school teacher is an aid to the materialist. 

There are those who feel that they can 
meet this issue by yielding to the pressure 
for modernization of religion. In so do- 
ing, however, they confuse incidentals 
with fundamentals. Man changes; God 
does not. The real issue is : was man made 
according to God’s image and likeness or 
did man make God according to his own 
environmental thoughts? The materialis- 
tic evolutionist would hold to the latter. 
The Catholic, on the other hand, regards 
God as a Person with intelligence and free 
will. He exists outside of our minds. By 
His very nature He is eternal, which 
means that what was true of Him twenty 
centuries ago remains true today. He is 
independent of man. Hence the futility 
of the policy of those who seek to make 
God modern or who strive to make God 
conform to what they think He ought to 
be. Lord Balfour once wrote that “any 
system of religion which should be small 
enough for our intellectual capacity could 
not be large enough for our spiritual 
needs.” God would not be God if puny 
man could measure Him. Hence the claim 
that man must conform to God rather 
than God conform to man is not one that 
may be set aside as intransigent. Clearly, 
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we must recognize who God is before we 
set out to bring men to God. And the 
Catholic would also add that nothing 
would be gained by giving up belief in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. A recent critic 
stated that Emerson considered that “in 
his own light, he had caught up with 
Jesus.” Those of our own day who hold 
that they have “caught up with Jesus” 
will not for long hold the allegiance of 
their followers for the simple reason that 
their followers catch up with them. 

The chaos in the educational world, the 
indifference toward religion, the reigning 
confusion on who God is and the practice 
of attempting to measure God according 
to man’s changing standards are all as- 
pects of the tendency to make life man- 
centered. Man is of course a unity. He 
has within him the power to unify his 
knowledge, and he is incorrigible in his 
craving to draw a unified philosophy of 
life from the impressions he receives. The 
harm comes when he endeavors to make 
all of life revolve about himself. This he 
did to an extreme in the last century—the 
era of individualism. We see the results 
today in the double phenomena of both 
the individual and society being torn apart 
by the antagonisms aroused through exces- 
sive individualism and sordid selfishness. 

Slight headway will be made by the re- 
ligious educator unless he tackle the dif- 
ficult problem of bringing unity to the 
individual and to society by centralizing 
life around God. The goal of man is out- 
side of himself. Religion alone can con- 
vince man of this fact because a true re- 
ligion is the accredited depository of 
God’s revelation to man. That revelation 
came through the Person, Jesus Christ, 
who established love of God and of neigh- 
bor as the objective of living. By drawing 
man out of himself Christ pointed the way 
to unity within the individual and within 
society. Religious educators need to real- 
ize how far the modern world has de- 
parted from such a goal. Certainly the 
tendency of our own age is away from 
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the individualism of the last century. 

To arouse people out of indifference 
and to convince them of the sanity and 
happiness of a God-centered life are 
therefore the two great tasks before the 
religious educator. Minor issues may 
frequently come to the surface and attract 
attention. They should not be permitted 
to consume all of our energies. If man 
is by nature inclined to be self-centered, 
it is apparent that constant teaching is re- 
quired to aid him to place God first. The 
manner in which the problem is being met 
in Catholic education will be depicted in 
the following paragraphs. 

The Catholic never yields an iota in his 
belief in the divinity of Christ. That 
conviction enables him to place complete 
faith in the words of the Nazarene. That 
settled dogma enables him to roam in 
safety over the vast and fertile fields of 
the personality of Christ. Within Catholic 
schools there is at present a notable effort 
to bring the young to a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the humanity of the God-Man. 
He was in habit found as a Man, and the 
young find an intense delight in the quali- 
ties so beautifully blended in Him who 
walked the earth with so sure and firm a 
tread. The cool, calm, confident Christ 
imparts strength to the youth of a weary 
world. Adults yield readily to the 
Pauline impulse to explore the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. 


In a day when biographers have sought 
to tear the mantle of idealism from the 
world’s heroes the Catholic layman is 
turning with joy to the human qualities 
incarnated in the Son of Man. There 
he finds his exemplar of ideal manhood ; 
there is his Friend who has no feet of 
clay; there the life not dominated by the 
economic motive. During the last two 
decades the average Catholic has been 
much more frequent in his reception of 
the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 
There he receives his Friend within his 
heart. In the past decade there has been 
more of a demand for courses in the life 
of Christ. There is also now more read- 
ing of the life of Christ by adults. 
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Once the individual begins to orientate 
his life around Christ he is then more 
inclined to accept fully the aim of Christ 
as a plan of life. The God-Man taught 
us to place the honor of God as the guid- 
ing star of our life voyage. “My meat is 
to do the will of Him who sent me.” “I 
do always the things that please Him. 
“I have glorified Thee upon earth; I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest Me 
to do.”* 

The program which in recent years has 
promoted this philosophy of life is known 
as the liturgical movement. This is much 
more than an attempt to spread proper 
forms of liturgical worship; it is not 
something concerned merely with vest- 
ments and ritual. Fundamentally the 
liturgical revival is an uprooting and ejec- 
tion of selfish individualism. It seeks to 
implant in its adherents an attitude of 
giving to God. The word, giving, in our 
country is too frequently thought of in 
connection with money. Actually, giving 
in religion is dedication to God; it is con- 
secration of one’s inmost will; it is a 
noble, human attempt to make God’s 
wishes one’s supreme rule. In the langu- 
age of the advertiser the liturgical pro- 
gram aims to turn a person from a 
“go-getter” into a “go-giver.” The chief 
organ of the cause in this country is the 
magazine Orate Fratres, edited by the 
Benedictines at Collegeville, Minnesota. 

At the bottom of the liturgical move- 
ment are the two concepts of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
The term, Fatherhood of God receives 
a new meaning when one realizes the 
threefold manner in which God may be 
called, Father, namely, through creation 
of the soul before birth (whence comes 
man’s power of thought and free choice), 
through adoption at Baptism and through 
His providing hand as seen in nature. 
Thus a person may be brought to a con- 
sciousness of his relationship to God. And 
Christ is the new Adam, the Head of 
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regenerated humanity in its march to the 
Father. Baptism is incorporation into 
Christ and thereby the individual learns 
the basis of his significance and of his 
solidarity with the group through brother- 
hood in Christ. 

Participation in group worship of the 
Father comes through the Mass which is 
a corporate act. To the Catholic the 
Mass is the continuation in time of the act 
once performed on Calvary. Christ died 
once and dieth now no more. But with 
Christ the individual must offer to God 
that which is His due. In the Mass there 
is a re-offering in our name of what was 
first offered in the cenacle and on the 
Cross. The Mass, as was the Cross, is 
not only a redeeming sacrifice but also 
praise or recognition, petition and thanks- 
giving. The liturgical movement has done 
much to quicken the Catholic’s sense of 
participation in this corporate tribute to 
his Father. 

The promoters of these two programs, 
namely, more intimate friendship with the 
Son of Man and a deeper appreciation of 
the liturgy, feel that therein is met a 
dominant need of our day. What men 
unconsciously seek in their search for 
someone to admire is realized when they 
put on Christ ; the vague absolute to which 
men blindly devote themselves in the 
totalitarian state or in communism is 
truly to be found in the corporate wor- 
ship of God and in concern for one’s 
neighbor out of love for God. Thus is 
healed that sad lonesomeness in the mod- 
ern world; thus is avoided the cynicism 
and disillusionment which follow upon the 
enthronement of man as the center of life. 
A re-education in the old concept of God 
is the answer to those who speak of a new 
concept. 

Adjustment to a scientific age requires 
no trimming of these principles. On closer 
thought the marvels which modern science 
has placed in the lap of man are seen to 
shed greater honor on the Creator. The 
more truly a man is a man the more 
reverent he is and the more willing to give 
credit where credit is due. The mind of 
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man is a direct gift from God. Without 
his mind man would have no power to 
invent; without the provision of the 
Creator there would have been no oil to 
discover. Many there are perhaps who 
would deny any directing intelligence be- 
hind nature. On the other hand there are 
/ many who would agree with Sir James 
Jeans that the universe appears more like 
a great thought than a great machine. 
Time does not deal gently with the lesser 
figures of any age who refuse to bend the 
knee. Neither the materialistic evolu- 
tionist nor the unbelieving scientist can 
assign a goal or give an ultimate reason. 
A science is only description. The ulti- 
mate reason can come only from the creat- 
ing Person. 

The two movements which have been 
mentioned are not limited to Catholics 
who are products of Catholic schools. 
Throughout the Catholic body there is felt 
an impulse for more intense Catholic life. 
To foster that life and to stem the loss 
of those who grow up without instruction 
in their religion there has been recently 
much activity in the organization known 
as the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. The object of this association is to 
teach religion to Catholic students in pub- 
lic schools. It is usually set up on a 
diocesan basis, and in turn one priest in 
each parish is placed in charge. Teachers 
are often found among priests and nuns, 
but the specific character of the Confra- 
ternity is the enlistment of the laity in the 
task of teaching religion. Youths and 
adults who can afford the time are first in- 
structed in the technique of teaching re- 
ligion. Then the children are gathered in 
a parish hall, or in a church after their 
school hours or on Saturdays or between 
Masses on Sundays. Within recent years 
there has been a growing consciousness 
on the part of public school authorities 
for the need of moral instruction. This 
has given rise to what are known as re- 
lease periods in the public schools, when 
children may attend religious instructions 
given by their respective Churches. The 
magnitude of this problem for the Cath- 
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olic Church may be glimpsed when it is 
noted that there is an estimated one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand Catholic chil- 
dren in New York city who are not in 
Catholic schools. 

The Confraternity seeks also to pro- 
mote study clubs for adults. A study club 
is small, usually having a membership of 
ten. Members meet weekly for a period 
of ten or twelve weeks, and discuss some 
specific topic, such as the Mass or the life 
of Christ. The effectiveness of these 
clubs depends on the leader. Leaders 
sometimes receive special training which 
fits them for teaching or club leading, 
such as that supplied this last summer by 
the Archdiocese of New York to a group 
of seventy who spent two weeks at Cliff 
Haven, N.Y. National catechetical con- 
gresses are also held annually. Last year 
the meeting was in St. Louis; this fall 
Hartford, Conn., will see a gathering of 
leaders in the work, and the delegates 
from the various dioceses carry back to 
their groups the newer developments. 

Vacation schools constitute the next 
major factor in bringing religious instruc- 
tion to those not attending Catholic 
schools. The number of children reached 
in this annual two-week period runs into 
the hundreds of thousands. The teachers 
are seminarians and Sisters. There are 
morning and afternoon sessions. Country 
children remain for the entire day. Music, 
art and various projects add life to the 
sessions. Sometimes parents themselves 
remain for the instructions. 

What is known as the lay retreat move- 
ment is also functioning on a national 
scale. A retreat is an opportunity for re- 
ligious instruction, for an intensification 
of one’s spiritual life and for the correc- 
tion of moral defects. Retreats are fre- 
quently given on week-ends. Close to 
many of the larger cities special houses 
or chapels have been established. A se- 
cluded, peaceful spot is chosen, removed 
from the noise of the city. Here will 
gather business men, professional men 
and working men on Friday night, in 
number ranging from fifty to a hundred. 
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They remain till Sunday evening or Mon- 
day morning. Business cares and family 
worries are left behind. Devotional ex- 
ercises, talks on religion by the retreat 
master who is a priest and social inter- 
course take up the time. In larger centers 
these groups gather every week-end, 
though an individual makes but one re- 
treat a year. 

For more than a decade extensive use 
has been made of the radio. The Catholic 
Hour on a national hook-up every Sunday 
has brought religious instruction to mil- 
lions. Here are heard the foremost clerical 
speakers. The nature of the program is 
expository, that is, an explanation of 
Catholic truths. 

Less extensive than the use of the radio 
is street preaching. The pioneer in this 
line is David Goldstein, who for twenty 
years has travelled in all parts of the 
United States. Equipped now with an 
automobile and a loud speaker he carries 
his message of religious instruction to 
country and city alike. The Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild is also an organization for 
street preaching. Up to the present it is 
functioning in only seven or eight cities 
and in some country places. The majority 
of the speakers are laymen and laywomen. 
They first pass through a severe course 
of study and as they show proficiency they 
are permitted to speak on a single topic. 
They may answer questions only on that 
subject in which they have been licensed. 
As they gain experience they are assigned 
other topics. Three or four such speakers 
appear on the same program. A chairman 
who is licensed to speak on any subject 
is in charge and answers questions on 
all subjects. The meetings occur only 
during the summer months and if possible 
in a park. The aim of this group is to 
bring religious instruction to the man on 
the street. 


Mention must also be given to the 
Catholic Worker Group. This is not 
merely an organization seeking to promote 
social justice for the working man; rather, 
it attempts to acquaint the working people 
with religious principles which must per- 
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meate any true solution of the social ques- 
tion. A monthly paper, selling for a penny 
and edited in New York, has world-wide 
circulation. The concept of the brother- 
hood of man or the mystical body of 
Christ is its ruling principle. 

Less is known of the new labor schools 
which have sprung up in a few of the 
cities. They are so recent that much can- 
not be said of them. They are, however, 
attempts at religious education in that 
they show the working man how religion 
is part and parcel of the labor question. 
The aim is to discuss labor problems in 
the light of religious truth. A Catholic 
labor party is specificially excluded from 
such a program. 

There are other societies and organiza- 
tions which might be discussed under the 
heading of religious education. For in- 
stance, the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade, with headquarters in Cincinnati, 
has served to educate the young to the 
needs of the missions. National conven- 
tions are held every two years and attract 
the high school and college groups. Like- 
wise known as youth movements are the 
spiritual leadership conventions which are 
now held every summer. In five cities 
this year thousands of youths gathered to 
hear lectures on how spiritual leadership 
may be exerted in the community. 


Prophecy as to the outcome of these 
various activities would be not only un- 
wise but foolish. The assumption behind 
all the programs is that personal apprecia- 
tion of the truth is the best antidote to 
the hostile environmental factors in the 
United States. Hatred of religion or of 
God is more often due to ignorance than 
to malice. Despite the apparent levity or 
even indifference of many of the young 
there is a solid group which is leavening 
the mass. There are many who have a 
concern with spiritual realities. Seeing 
the spirit of the finer types one is not 
prone to fall into the temptation of calam- 
ity howling. One may still eye the future 
as did the pioneer his new land in the 
Valley of Democracy—unafraid and 
hopefully. ; 
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MADRAS AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


E. K. Hicpon* 


OUR hundred and fifty men and 

women from approximately seventy 
countries of the world will soon meet on 
the campus of the Madras Christian Col- 
lege at Tambaram, a beautiful rural 
community, fourteen miles from Madras. 
Selected to represent practically every 
branch of the non-Roman Catholic 
Church, they will spend the time from 
December 12 to 30 in small groups dis- 
cussing the most serious problems the 
Church faces today. And in a few 
plenary sessions they will attempt to 
formulate for the whole conference what 
is agreed upon in each group. Nearly 
three years of careful preparation on the 
part of the delegates and of thousands of 
their colleagues guarantee maturity of 
thought; and man’s inability glibly to 
suggest a remedy for a sick world tends 
to engender humility of spirit. 

What is likely to come out of Madras 
for Christian education? 


THe CuurcH EvERYWHERE 


This international conference will em- 
phasize the fact that the Church exists 
throughout the inhabited world. The 
personnel alone suggests the universal 
character of such a world Christian fel- 
lowship. Delegates from fourteen coun- 
tries of Europe; from fifteen countries 
of Asia; from seventeen countries of 
Africa; from the United States and 
Canada in North America and from nine 
lands in Central and South America; 
and from six groups of islands scattered 
about the rim of the Pacific and in other 
waters indicate that the Church has 
taken root everywhere. And although its 
members constitute only a small part of 
the population of many lands—less than 
two per cent in Korea, less than one-half 
of one per cent in Japan, less than one 
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per cent in China and about two per cent 
in India—still Christians exert an influ- 
ence out of all proportion to their num- 
bers and organized Christianity plays no 
little part in shaping social, economic 
and political policies and ideals in these 
countries. But it is clear that so small 
a percentage of the total population can 
exert no controlling influence over pub- 
lic opinion and conduct except by the 
long, slow, patience-requiring process of 
Christian education. 

The literature exhibit at Madras testi- 
fies to the effectiveness of one phase of 
that education. The Bible, now read in 
a thousand tongues, forms the center of 
that exhibit and around it are displayed 
all types of printed material from paid 
newspaper advertisements expounding 
Christianity in Japanese, and treatises on 
the care and feeding of children to F. C. 
Laubach’s latest lessons for illiterates. 
And yet the delegates will have to try 
to find out what can be done for the 
peoples who use 4,000 languages in 
which the Scriptures are not available; 
for 10,000,000 Africans who use the 
Swahili or Kishwahili vernacular but 
have less than 75 books of any kind; for 
the 350,000,000 illiterates of China and 
other millions elsewhere who form a part 
of the 62 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion who can neither read nor write. 


TOTALITARIAN CLAIMS OF CHRISTIANITY 


The nature of the totalitarian claims 
of Christianity will receive fresh study 
at Madras. “The Witness of the Church” 
is one of the five main topics and three 
preliminary studies give point to the dis- 
cussions on this theme. Dr. John R. 
Mott has edited a volume to come from 
the press next January entitled Evangel- 
ism for the World Today; William Paton 
has collected a series of papers and pub- 
lished them for private circulation under 
the title of Studies in Evangelism; and 
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Prof. H. Kraemer has given exhaustive 
research to the preparation of his recent 
book, The Christian Message for the Non- 
Christian World. The place of Christian 
education in the witness of the Church 
receives convincing testimony in the re- 
plies of 125 persons “fairly representa- 
tive of Older and Younger Churches, of 
various cultures and schools of thought, 
and of wide outlook and rich experience” 
who answered three questions put to 
them by Dr. Mott. The first of these 
questions was, “How would you define 
evangelism? In other words, in the light 
of your own thought, observation, and 
experience, what does this subject sig- 
nify to you?” 

Ronald O. Hall, Anglican Bishop of 
Victoria, Hong Kong, writes: “Evangel- 
ism in practice is the transfer of men 
and women and children from one so- 
ciety to another, from the natural en- 
vironment into which they have been 
born into the supernatural environment 
of the family of Christ. The transfer 
may be effected by some sudden dra- 
matic change or surrender. It may hap- 
pen through a terrific tussle with Evil, 
in which God dramatically conquers, or 
the transfer may be effected gradually 
and imperceptibly from the one society 
to the other, and though you cannot say 
that on such and such a date the final 
change was made, you can say that a 
man who last year belonged to one so- 
ciety, now definitely belongs to the 
other.” 

E. H. Munson, Secretary, National 
Committee Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations of China, says: “I would de- 
fine evangelism somewhat as follows: 
The process of presenting the challenge 
of Christ to the individual to surrender 
himself to his Lord and Master, to de- 
velop within his own soul a faith and 
conviction regarding the power of Christ 
in his individual life; and the process of 
relating that faith and those convictions 
‘to the moral, political and economic 
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issues which weigh so heavily on our 
generation.’ The methods of presenting 
Christ’s challenge to men would vary 
with the time, place, constituency, etc., 
but I do believe that evangelism thus in- 
terpreted becomes not a single act but a 
process, in some cases, extending over a 
period of years.” 

P. Lindel Tsen, Episcopal Bishop of 
Honan, China, also stresses the educa- 
tional aspects of evangelism and the 
Gospel’s totalitarian claims: “To me 
evangelism is the task of presenting the 
whole Christian Gospel, by word and 
deed, to man and his society with a defi- 
nite object of converting him to be a 
child of God, and his society into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

We need only quote the other two 
questions asked by Dr. Mott to show 
that any discussion based on the replies 
is quite likely to deal with issues that 
lack a good deal of being ready for 
burial. “In the fields with which you 
are most familiar, what aspects of the 
Christian Gospel are most relevant in 
these days?” “Within the range of your 
experience, or of your intimate observa- 
tion and knowledge, what has charac- 
terized the work of evangelism which 
has been most fruitful in deeply satisfy- 
ing and abiding results ?’* 


EpucaTIONAL MeEtHops IN Mass 


MoveMENT 
. One of the most significant develop- 
ments in the field of evangelism has 
taken place in India where the mass 
movement has made the educational ap- 
proach imperative. Seventy millions in 
the depressed or outcaste classes, living 
in 700,000 towns and villages in a terri- 
tory two-thirds the size of the United 
States, present one of the most compli- 
cated social situations in the world and 
such a challenge to Christianity as the 
meeting in Madras will scarcely confront 
from any other part of the globe. The 
nature and magnitude of that challenge 
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is illustrated by the statement of Bishop 
V. §. Azariah that in his Dornakal dio- 
cese alone forty thousand people are 
asking for instruction for Church mem- 
bership and not getting it. They are 
asking for it because the population of 
entire villages has made the collective 
decision to abandon Hinduism and 
espouse Christianity. They are not get- 
ting it because all Christian ministers, 
teachers and laymen who are adequately 
trained to instruct them already have 
their hands full, teaching and baptizing 
more than 10,000 a year. 

Bishop Azariah contributes to the 
Studies edited by Paton, a chapter en- 
titled “The Place of the Church in 
Evangelism.”” He defines the Church as 
“the divine society created by God for 
the continuation in the world of the 
work that Jesus Christ began through 
His life, death and resurrection” and de- 
clares that that conception has not yet 
received universal recognition. “Even 
such an august body as the Conference of 
Faith and Order that met in Edinburgh 
in 1937 did not quite appreciate this im- 
portant aspect of the raison d’étre of the 
Church. ‘The Church is the household 
of God, the family in which the father- 
hood of God and brotherhood of man 
is to be realized in the children of His 
adoption.” ‘The Church is the body of 
Christ, whose members derive their life 
and oneness from their one living Head’ 
—are very inadequate definitions of what 
the Church is.” 

The Bishop of Dornakal has taken 
several pages from the history of the 
Church in planning the work for his own 
diocese. 
of Christianity in the early centuries 
shows that the testimony of the general 
body of the Christian people and the 
corporate witness of the Christian com- 
munity by life and works were impor- 
tant factors in bringing about the rapid 
expansion of the Church in the Roman 
Empire.” He hopes that the Madras 
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Conference will mark a notable advance 
“in making the Church in each country 
the primary factor in accomplishing the 
task of Evangelism in that country, and 
making the other Churches—whatever 
and wherever they may be—the helpers 
of that Church—as far as they are able 
—in their God-given task.” 

Bishop Azariah discusses ten princi- 
ples which grow out of his definition of 
the Church but we summarize them in 
two statements both of which demand 
far more attention by Christian educa- 
tors than they now receive. The first is: 
“The entire Church membership should 
be won for evangelism . .. everyone 
ought to be taught that it is the work 
of every Christian ‘to seek and to save 
that which is lost.’” And the second re- 
ceives in the West even less attention, if 
that be possible, than the first. It is: 
“The Church’s corporate witness has 
far more telling influence upon the non- 
Christian conscience than we have prob- 
ably believed hitherto. In the great 
movement that is taking place in the 
Telugu country, it is universally ad- 
mitted by all missions and churches that 
the reason most often given by the con- 
verts for accepting the Christian way 
of life is the impression produced upon 
them by the changed lives of the Chris- 
tian community. It is the history of the 
first three centuries repeated once again 
on Indian soil. 

“Perhaps this is justly so. The world 
judges Christianity not so much by the 
number of saints it produces, but by the 
wider influence it exerts on a whole com- 
munity—whether that community is a 


Christian Church or a nominally Chris- 


tian nation. Everybody bows before a 
Francis of Assisi or a Sadhu Sundar 
Singh ; but very few conclude that there 
is a divine dynamic behind our lives. 
The transformation, on the other hand, 
effected on a whole community by the 
acceptance of the new Way appeals to 
the conscience of the unprejudiced on- 
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looker, and he sees that there is a super- 
natural power at work in that com- 
munity which has not been evidenced 
through any other means.” 

I have illustrated my conviction that 
Madras has important implications for 
Christian education by reference to one 
of the five main topics for discussion, 
namely, “The Witness of the Church.” 
Religious education as such will receive 
attention under the head of “The Life of 
the Church” but I have purposely chosen 
“evangelism” instead of “religious edu- 
cation” because the former is frequently 
presented even today as the antithesis of 
the latter. Other topics such as “The 
Faith by which the Church Lives,” “The 
Church and the Changing Social and 
Economic Order,” and “Cooperation and 
Unity through the Churches” would also 
illustrate various Christian education im- 
plications of this conference. Each dele- 
gate has chosen one or more of seven- 
teen groupings under which to discuss 
and make his contribution to the five 
main topics mentioned above. Those es- 
pecially pertinent to Christian education 
are: the inner life of the Church—wor- 
ship, the Christian home and religious 
education; the indigenous ministry of 
the Church, both ordained and lay; the 
relation of Christian education, medical 
and social reconstruction work to the 
Christian missionary purpose; the place, 
work and training of the future mission- 
ary ; an adequate literature program; ru- 
ral reconstruction. 

Educational techniques will be used in 
the group discussions and the possibil- 
ities for applying sound principles of 
‘Christian education to every situation 
suggested in these titles are almost lim- 
itless. 

THEOLOGICAL Foc 

Furthermore, it is to be hoped that 
Oxford and Edinburgh cleared the theo- 
logical atmosphere to such an extent that 
delegates from Europe and delegates 
from America will not be compelled to 
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look at one another during the first half 
of the Madras conference through a pea- 
soup doctrinal fog. At Oxford in 1937, 
I went into the group which was sup- 
posed to discuss the Church and the 
Community and soon found myself en- 
veloped in a theological controversy. 
The questions I was eager to ask had 
grown out of years of effort to apply 
to practical problems in the Philip- 
pines the slogan, “The Church should 
meet every human need or see to it that 
every such need is met.” But that group 
didn’t come within a Clipper’s flight of 
my questions. I fared much better at 
Edinburgh a few days later for there I 
joined those who gave attention to the 
“Next Steps” toward Christian coopera- 
tion and Church union. I had expected 
the theological fur to fly but we dealt 
with experience and drew up practical 
suggestions based on it. 

Kraemer’s book is too strongly Bar- 
tian in its theological implications to jus- 
tify the hope that the Madras delegates 
will breathe pure air were it not for the 
fact that his contribution, as well as that 
of others who have written preliminary 
studies, is submitted with the sincere and 
earnest desire that it will be criticized, 
corrected and made universally useful. 
Friendly critics have already pointed out 
fundamental weaknesses in Kraemer’s 
position and the way seems open for a 
statement which shall conserve the best 
in European, American, Latin and Asi- 
atic thought. 

The fact that half of the Madras dele- 
gates come from non-Western Churches 
and that nearly a fifth of them come out 
of the hell called “the Sino-Japanese 
conflict” leads me to believe that Madras 
will see little, if any, of the theological 
hair-splitting nor hear any of the doc- 
trinal dry-bone rattling which disap- 
pointed many with both Oxford and Ed- 
inburgh. 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


After Madras it will be difficult for 
Christian education to have a curriculum 
that is anything less than universe-cen- 
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tered. The fact that we live in a smali 
physical world, rapidly shrinking, has 
been called to our attention so frequently 
that it need not be repeated here. But lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of Chris- 
tians are in almost total ignorance of the 
nature of the problems created by this 
shrinking world. One evidence of this is 
the atomistic character of general educa- 
tion in the United States. When I was a 
college student, I certainly did not “see 
life steadily and see life whole” and 
judging from the experience of one of 
my daughters who is now in college, the 
course of study still touches life only in 
spots—and they are not always the high 
spots. 

The comparative failure of Christian 
education during the last decade and a 
half may be laid largely at the door of 
the philosophy on which curricula have 
been built. The materials produced in 
efforts to get away from content-cen- 
tered to personality-centered lessons 
give little evidence of an awareness of 
the whole world and what’s going on in 
it. Our psychologists have had us take 
the child apart to see what makes him 
click and we have spent so much time 
looking inward that there has been pre- 
cious little left for the outward and the 
upward look. 

The program for Madras seems to im- 
ply that Christian education must be 
centered in a Person and that Person 
is Jesus Christ. The terrific pressure of 
modern economic and political condi- 
tions upon the minds and spirits of men 
have compelled many to conclude that 
“devout sociology” will not save the 
world. And even the harshest critics of 
the theological aspects of the findings of 
the Edinburgh and Oxford Conferences 
must admit that our day needs a re- 
emphasis upon the great ideas of the 
Christian religion. That emphasis should 
include, among other things, the use of 
something besides the old, thread-bare 
doctrinal vocabulary. Such a renewed 
stress upon the ideas which are funda- 
mental to the Christian faith would help 
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us to avoid the pitfalls into which Chris- 
tian education has stumbled during the 
last fifteen or twenty years. 

The reference to vocabulary suggests 
that we need a new set of words and ex- 
pressions to describe modern Christian- 
ity. Many of the connotations of such 
terms as “foreign missions,” “foreign 
missionaries” and “the missionary pro- 
gram” are detrimental to the idea of a 
world-wide Christian fellowship. “In- 
ternational Christianity,” “Christian 
service overseas,” and “the world Chris- 
tian community” are terms more de- 
scriptive of what is happening in an ecu- 
menical Church. 

Another example of the changes or re- 
visions needed in our Christian educa- 
tional program is the necessity of get- 
ting into our Sunday-school lessons the 
idea of the Church in the inhabited 
world. Children and youth are not now 
taught in any systematic manner that 
organized Christianity exists every- 
where, that there is a high and holy com- 
merce on an import-export basis between 
and among nations, that Christianity 
aims to apply God’s law of love to all 
human needs and interests in each local 
community and in inter-community re- 
lations throughout the world. Such re- 
vision and change will involve an inte- 
gration of much of our curriculum ma- 
terials and a new approach in presenta- 
tion. For example “peace and missions” 
should be presented in a unified man- 
ner. They are inseparable. Social action 
should be studied with world facts in 
view, and not merely the interests of one 
group within a nation or one nation 
standing alone. The contribution that 
western Christians make to the solution 
of the problems of rural people in India, 
the Philippine Islands and China should 
have a prominent place in all Christian 
education. Toyohika Kagawa’s serious 
attempts to solve the world’s economic 
problems on an international basis should 
be known to more than a few western 
Christians who have lived abroad and to 
Japanese followers of Christ. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
Hitt, Frank E., Listen and Learn. 248 
pages. 
Evy, Mary L., Why Forums. 220 pages. 


DicKERMAN, Watson, Outposts of the 
Public School. 76 pages. 

Hawkins, GAYNELL, Educational Ex- 
periments in Social Settlements. 145 
pages. American Association for Adult 
Education, $1.00 each. 

These are four of the series being is- 
sued by the American Association for 
Adult Education. They are brief reviews 
of significant types of adult education, 
written in a popular style, revealing the 
spirit and growing influence of the move- 
ment. Hill’s book Listen and Learn tells 
of the place Education has had in Radio, 
its present tendencies, and its possible con- 
tribution to various phases of Adult Edu- 
cation. Ely’s study of the Forum Move- 
ment, Why Forums, gives interesting ex- 
cerpts from addresses and discussions, 
with critical analysis of values and short- 
comings. Two general classes of Forums 
are described, the community type which 
draws a cross section of a city, and the 
more unified homogeneous kind meeting 
interests of a special group. Dickerman 
gives illustrations of Adult Schools, after- 
noon and evening sessions, telling of the 
kinds of studies undertaken and the Stu- 
dents enrolled. Hawkins deals with the 
changing situation in the Social Settle- 
ment, showing the problems of Adult 
Education faced by these institutions. 
Different experiments are described and 
realistically evaluated. The series lists 13 
titles of books to be published over a five- 
year period, and should be of real interest 
to all religious educators who are begin- 
ning to see the possibilities of the adult 
field. Ernest J. Chave 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM 

FetpMAN, A. J., The American Jew. 93 
pages, $1.25. 

GoLpMAN, SoLtomon, The Golden Chain. 
216 pages, $1.50. 

STITSKIN, LEON, Judaism as a Religion. 
156 pages, $2.00. All three published 
by Bloch. 

The first two books are simply but 
forcefully written and intended mainly 
for high school and adult Jewish study 
groups. In the first one Rabbi Feldman 
describes the three main historical back- 
grounds for the American Jew; namely, 
the Spanish-Portuguese, the German, and 
the Russian-Polish. It is an appalling 
triple history of persecution for the young 
Jew to read, even in this brief outline. 

Rabbi Goldman is engaged in the am- 
bitious task of presenting an outline of 
Jewish literature through the ages. This 
first volume outlines the events of the 
books of the Pentateuch and of the Minor 
Prophets in broad fashion. It describes 
the influence of each book briefly, the 
style and philosophy, and the critical ap- 
proach to each one as the author con- 
ceives it. 

The third volume is a collection of thir- 
teen sermons by Rabbi Stitskin which 
were given on various Jewish holidays. 
They are in each case explanatory of the 
letter and the spirit of those days and of 
their application to current Jewish 
thought. 

These books would be extremely inter- 
esting and enlightening to non-Jewish 
readers who wish to understand the Jew- 
ish problem and point of view. 

Mary C. T. Van Tuyl 

RELIGION, CHURCH AND STATE 


GuRIAN, WaALpDEMAR, Hitler and the 
Christians. Sheed and Ward, 1937, 175 
pages, $1.75. 

Haver, WitHetm; Herm, Karu; AND 
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Apa, Kart, Germany’s New Religion. 

Abingdon, 1937, 168 pages, $1.50. 
Hacrerin, S. The Separation 

of Church and State in Italian Thought. 

U. of Chicago Press, 1937, 114 pages, 

$2.00. 

EcxHarpt, Cart Conran, The Papacy 
and World Affairs. U. of Chicago 
Press, 1937, 309 pages, $4.00. 

Here are four books which treat of 
various phases of one grave problem—the 
problem of religion in and out of the 
churches, and of the proper relationship 
between church and state. In two of the 
works the problem is dealt with historical- 
ly; in the other two, the lessons and facts 
of history are employed chiefly to eluci- 
date burning issues of our critical time 
in Germany. 

To begin with the most modest of the 
set under notice. Dr. Gurian, now in ex- 
ile, describes and judges a struggle in 
which he has himself taken part. His ac- 
count of that conflict is detailed and 
written almost in reportorial style. The 
story is dramatic. Dr. Gurian does not 
mince words in commenting upon the acts 
of the Nazi government, its tools and its 
allies in the churches and the universities. 

There is considerable confusion in the 
public mind of Europe and America re- 
garding Hitler’s real attitude toward the 
Christian faith. Is he in sympathy with 
the neo-Pagans? Does Rosenberg speak 
for him? Does he expect to banish Chris- 
tianity from the Reich? Can _ sincere 
Christians compromise with him? These 
are among the burning questions consid- 
ered by Dr. Gurian. The Nazi regime, Dr. 
Gurian affirms, is in no sense Christian, 
all talk about practical Christianity being 
cant and false pretense. The regime is 
attempting to set certain earthly values in 
the place of Christian values. The values 
of Hitler’s religion are blood, race and 
honor; and, of course, Christianity repu- 
diates all this. True Christians in Ger- 
many know that “only with Christ’s co- 
operation will Germany be able to fulfill 
its function in the world, which is to be 
of service to it, not to dominate it.” 

The book on the new German faith 
movement, in which one of the most gifted 
and influential exponents of that faith 
candidly states his case and two opponents 
answer his arguments, is particularly op- 
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portune and valuable. Few Americans 
understand that new German religion. 
Prof. Hauer explains why he and his fol- 
lowers reject Jesus and his essential doc- 
trines, and what their own new faith is 
based upon and requires of its adherents. 

Germany, says Prof. Hauer, finds much 
in Jesus to admire, but it cannot accept 
him as “the only norm and leader.” He 
is too Semitic and he failed to rise above 
his racial and local limitations. He is not 
universal, and does not suit the German 
genius. The German must be guided by 
“the primal religious capacity of his na- 
tion” ; he must follow the dictates of the 
German spirit and thus find his way to 
“the ultimate deeps of existence, that is, 
to God.” 

In his answer to Prof. Hauer Dr. Heim 
emphasizes the point that man is inca- 
pable of goodness without the help of 
God, and insists on the corruptness of 
human nature. He exposes weaknesses 
in Hauer’s idea of moral responsibility. 
His paper is deep, but does not attempt 
to meet Hauer’s argument as a whole. 


Dr. Adam writes from the Catholic 
point of view. He argues that Jesus’ 
teachings are universal, and alien to no 
race or people. He sees nothing degrad- 
ing or offensive in the doctrine of sin and 
redemption. He calls attention to the 
heroic element in Christianity and cannot 
see why the most proud German should 
be unwilling to admit that the demands of 
Jesus call for all the fortitude, courage 
and idealism which are claimed for the 
German spirit. 

Prof. Halperin’s study of the Italian 
controversies over the question of state- 
church relations, and the outcome, under 
Mussolini’s policy, of that long debate is 
of deep interest. How Cavour launched 
his crusade for separation of the church 
and state; how ably and effectively he 
argued for his famous formula; how the 
various Catholic scholars and statesmen 
opposed to his policy sought to refute his 
arguments; the nature of the support 
Cavour attracted ; the vicissitudes of sepa- 
ratism in Italy, and finally, the agreement 
reached by the sceptic Fascist dictator— 
and the Vatican—all these stages and 
phases of the conflict are presented with 
ability and clarity. It is not reassuring to 
find in the story illustrations of human 
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folly and human blindness. Verily, the 
lesson history teaches is that history 
teaches us nothing. 

The fourth work, by Prof. Eckhardt, 
covers a wider field and meets a more 
general and longer felt need. Fascism is 
ephemeral. It is utterly reactionary and 
its bankruptcy will not be long concealed. 
Italy will return to liberalism and free- 
dom, the present concordat will be abro- 
gated, and separatism revived. 

And yet, the modern world is witness- 
ing the recrudescence of the totalitarian 
state and deliberate assault on religious 
freedom, as well as on freedom of thought 
and education generally. The papacy, of 
course, is fighting the totalitarian states, 
but will it succeed, or will it compromise 
with Hitlerism, as it did with Mussolini? 

Prof. Eckhardt’s treatise covers a span 
of fifteen hundred years and gives us a 
background for understanding present 
problems. Certain it is that the papacy 
will be a major factor in the process of 
solving those problems: It may prove a 
distinctly progressive force in more than 
one direction. It may help to establish 
international peace, to facilitate economic 
justice, and to recover spiritual and intel- 
lectual liberty. German Catholics, under 
brave leadership, have defied and resisted 
Hitlerism. If the Vatican is wise, it will 
urge continued resistance, and at the same 
time cooperate with Protestant and other 
churches in the task. It is still withholding 
such cooperation, thus injuring and weak- 
ening itself at a time of stress and danger. 

Victor S. Yarros 


RICH MINES OF MATERIAL 


Battey, AuBert E., Art and Character. 
Abingdon, 398 pages, $3.75. 


Maus, Cynruia P., Christ and the Fine 
Arts. Harper, 764 pages, $3.95. 
These books are veritable mines of the 

gold and jewels of the fine arts made 

available for religious education. One of 
them has so much slag as to be of doubt- 
ful worth, though many gems are there. 

But Dr. Bailey’s work is almost pure gold. 
Miss Maus has arranged four collec- 

tions, paintings, poems, stories, and 


hymns grouped under each period of the 
life of Christ, nativity, youth and so on 
through the ascension down to present 
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influence. This is a simple and effective 
plan. All the materials are ready for use, 
with prints of almost a hundred paintings 
and the full texts of all the literary works. 
There are brief essays about the educa- 
tional value of painting, music, and litera- 
ture. Many of these works are gems, 
including pictures, verse and such vivid 
narratives as those of Kahlil Gihbran and 
G. M. Anderson. 


What then is the matter? This: the 
general point of view is impossible for 
the liberal. The comments of the author 
herself take all the miracles for granted 
just as they stand. There is scarcely a 
hint of what we call the “social gospel.” 
The construction of the life of Jesus is 
traditional and uncritical, lacking in real- 
ity and in humanity. Jesus the prophet 
is not here. The prevailing picture of 
him is the old sentimental one. Why not 
something of the concrete portrayals of 
Stapfer in prose or Tissot in painting? 
Why not the powerful Christ of Massac- 
cio’s frescoe in the Carmine in Florence? 
Even the interpretation of a picture by 
von Uhde lacks the vigorous social note 
the artist intended. Too many of the 
hymns are weak while many noble ones 
are missing. No, it will not do for a 
liberal. For a conservative fundamental- 
ist, however, this traditional, uncritical, 
and sentimental portrait of Jesus will 
make a stronger appeal. 


As over against this, Art and Character 
is all the more satisfactory. It is deeply 
religious, not less but rather more than 
the other. At the same time it is liberal 
and competent at every point, competent 
in psychology, in esthetics, and in peda- 
gogy, liberal in social ethics and in the- 
ology. 

I must say, personally, that I was cap- 
tivated at the very start to find that the 
opening chapter concerned the canons of 
the arts. Right off, Dr. Bailey shows us 
that art forms, entirely apart from the 
subject matter, have powerful effects on 
human feelings and hence upon character. 
In an interesting and clear way he sets 
forth how definite and inescapable are the 
influences of line, proportion, design, 
rhythm, color and the other formal ele- 
ments that are the same for all the arts. 
After a short discussion of religious sym- 
bols, traditional and present day, there is 
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a valuable chapter about the relation of 
art to the emotions, insights and ideals of 
life. At this point, perhaps, more might 
have been made of the artistic impulse to 
compose all elements into order as an aid 
to the moral impulse to do the same thing. 


The main volume of contents is ar- 
ranged from two points of view, that of 
human nature and its remaking and that 
of the history of art. 

Grounding his argument firmly upon 
the findings of modern science and psy- 
chology, the author first presents a study 
of human instincts and the means of their 
development and transformation into de- 
sirable virtues. Woven throughout these 
chapters are descriptions of definite works 
of art useful to the teacher. Next fol- 
lows a superb account of the very con- 
siderable quantity of modern art con- 
cerned with messages of social justice and 
peace, the works of such men as Rae- 
mackers, von Stuck, Beneker, Rivera and 
many others. These works cannot fail to 
strike home to the consciences of many 
youths. There are ample lists of refer- 
ence books and of pictures suggested for 
study in classes by pupils of different 
ages, and also for use in the enhancement 
of the essential stages of worship. Pro- 
fessor Bailey notes but does not discuss 
the unfortunate cleft in the culture of our 
times which seems to separate the vigor- 
ous spiritual life of many artists from 
that of church religion. But there is 
immense gain for the church school pupil 
if he can in part, perhaps subconsciously, 
bridge that cleft by a study which com- 
bines the life of Christ and the paintings 
of Orozco. 

The other line of presentation is the 
story of religious art from ancient Egypt 
to the present day. Within a bare hun- 
dred pages are all the main facts neces- 
sary to a very respectable understanding 
of the many complex movements covered. 
The religious arts of the Christian cen- 
turies are made significant for us by the 
studies in esthetic analysis, religious spirit 
and relation to their times. Why is Giotto 
a great painter? Why a religious one? 
Is the work of Rembrandt more religious 
than that of Raphael? What dried up 
the production of religious art? When 
did artists discover the ministry of Christ 
as contrasted with the old dogmatic 
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themes? These and many other ques- 
tions are illuminated. 

Of course not everything is fully cov- 
ered. That would take many volumes. 
The chief point of omission is that of 
sculpture. Although the moderns Rodin 
and Mestrovic are illustrated, there is no 
account of the glorious plastics of me- 
dieval times such as those of Cluny, San- 
tiago di Compostella, Moissac and Char- 
tres, nor of the great Renaissance works 
by Pisano, Donatello and many others. 
There is, however, enough about archi- 
tecture and stained glass to open a wonder 
world for anyone who will enter it. 

Practically, for the use of the teacher, 
there is a list of 1689 works of art with 
a key to reveal where prints may be ob- 
tained. Many of these are interpreted in 
the main text and forty-five of them 
illustrated in the book. They are also 
catalogued under captions of spiritual 
value. 

A good deal of general writing about 
art and religion has been issued in the 
last decade, but not too much of it has 
been applied to actual religious education. 
This book will greatly further the process 
of application. Professor Bailey writes 
for the most part with a sober restraint, 
but here and there flashes of true elo- 
quence appear as he feels the force of 
momentous issues today and the age old 
power of the human spirit manifested in 
the high arts. Von Ogden Vogt 


Bett, Howarp M., Youth Tell Their 
Story. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 273 pages, $1.50. 

The American Youth Commission of 
the A.C.E. has been making a survey of 
the conditions and attitudes of young peo- 
ple since 1935. A major survey has been 
that in Maryland, reported in this volume, 
in which 13,000 individuals participated 
under the guidance of thirty-five trained 
interviewers. They came from all levels 
of education, culture, and economic status. 

Areas under investigation included the 
home, school, work, recreation, and 


church. The general conclusions are that 
these youth between sixteen and twenty- 
four are wholesome in outlook. Employ- 
ment that will satisfy economic necessity 
is their most immediate concern ; and this 
involves prior questions of secondary edu- 
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cation and of vocational guidance. Leisure 
time becomes a serious social problem. 
These youth revealed a serious indiffer- 
ence to political affairs, especially their 
own voting, but showed a high degree of 
alertness about social, economic and po- 
litical problems. Attitudes toward war 
were highly negative, toward sex and 
marriage were wholesome and somewhat 
idealistic. 

Attitudes revealed toward religion were 
illuminating. About forty percent indi- 
cated habitual church attendance once a 
week and wanted to be identified as reli- 
gious. The great majority felt that the 
church should not be a recreational center 
nor a public forum, but retain its original 
character as a place of worship. They 
were not deeply interested in Sunday 
school. 

A survey of this sort is valid and reli- 
able only to the extent that it is ade- 
quately prepared, that it samples the 
population it is intended to sample, and 
that the statistical and other treatment of 
results is in experienced hands. The fore- 
ward seems to indicate that the Council’s 
committee looked after these items closely. 

The implications of the survey for re- 
ligious education are numerous, but are 
not at all clear: Shall the church preach 
political and economic and social justice, 
or bend its efforts toward worship and 
make social values correlaries to it? Shall 
it develop good-times activities, or leave 
these to be discovered elsewhere? Is 
emphasis to be placed principally on the 
intellectual content of religion, or on its 
emotional phases? And is the more in- 
tellectually reasonable approach of mod- 
ernism more satisfying than the super- 
naturalism of fundamentalism? Extreme- 
ly significant problems these, which are 
not satisfactorily answered in the survey. 

Laird T. Hites 
Buiauvett, Mary T., Oliver Cromwell. 
Putnam, 317 pages, $3.50. 


Oliver Cromwell’s story is told in sym- 
pathetic language. An unknown, risen 


by force of circumstances to a military 
situation, discovered to be a military gen- 
ius and consequently placed at the head 
of a victorious army, from which he ruled 
England. Thus dictators rise, “by might 
and by power, not by the Spirit”—though 
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Cromwell was a deeply religious man. 

Cromwell’s desire was for tolerance and 
peace and for cooperation among English- 
men for wholesome ends. Englishmen 
were not ready, therefore peace had to be 
established by the sword, tolerance 
through control of the intolerant, co- 
operation through fear. “In the govern- 
ment of nations,” said Oliver, “that which 
is to be looked after, is the affections of 
the people.” And, later, “That which you 
have by force, I look upon it as nothing.” 

History has lessons to teach. We are 
amazed at the rise of modern dictatorships, 
forgetting that they are always with us 
somewhere in the world, and will always 
be with us as long as armed forces rise 
to victory over armed forces. We are 
amazed at the iron-ruled regime of the 
dictators,—like Hitler and Mussolini and 
Stalin—and forget that these men, like 
Cromwell, are not interested in self, but 
in accomplishing for their respective na- 
tions what they conceive to be the greatest 
possible good, and for the world, peace. 

Mrs. Blauvelt does not say these things 
in her book. She is too wise to append a 
moral to her tale. A superficial reader 
will read what she has written with her 
pen, a wise man will discern what her 
mind has written between the lines. 

Frank Meyerson 
Bove, Boyp H., Progressive Education 
at the Crossroads. Newson & Com- 
pany, 128 pages, $1.00. 

This is a small book but heavy with 
implication. Its clear, sharp presentation 
of the present bewildered state of pro- 
gressive education is typical of Bode. His 
convincing dialectics lead the reader to 
his conclusion that it is crucial for the 
activists to stop, ascertain where they are 
going, and give thought to a program for 
the future. He does not separate pro- 
gressive religious education from other 
kinds. Education is all of a piece. 

The doctrine of the neo-progressives 
that the curriculum should grow from the 
expressed interests of the pupils is 
brought into the focus of its own shallow- 
ness and futility. While recognizing the 
importance of interest in education, Bode 
also observes its character and shows the 
need for a directional pattern. 

He finds the orienting goal for adjust- 
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ment of conflicting interests in democracy. 
He reasons, “Our educational theory thus 
inevitably becomes a theory of social re- 
lationships, or a theory of democracy. 
Democracy as a tradition encourages re- 
liance on intelligence in matters of edu- 
cation ; and education, in turn, becomes an 
instrumentality for bringing democracy to 
a clear consciousness of its meaning and 
purpose. This is the general direction in 
which progressive education must move 
if it is to remain faithful to its basic prin- 
ciples and ideals. The alternative is to 
keep forever rotating on the axis of ‘pupil 
interest’.” (60-61) 

Because he feels that American educa- 
tion in general suffers along with the self- 
styled progressives in lacking a program 
and sense of direction, Bode appeals to 
the latter to become champions of educa- 
tion for democracy. 

The reviewer finished this stimulating 
book wondering if the mine-run educators 
might not be somewhat more progressive 
than the Progressives. He even had sus- 
picions that the leadership for democracy 
has already been taken over by that body 
of educators calling itself the National 
Education Association. 

Leonard B. Wheat 
BriwcMan, P. W., The Intelligent Indi- 

vidual and Society. Macmillan, 302 

pages, $2.50. 

The Hollis Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity examines with close scrutiny un- 
dimmed by traditional methodology the 
terms in which most of the thinking of 
the civilized world is done. He aims to 
stir thinking people to a right use of terms. 
He wishes to show literate folk how 
much common verbalization will not bear 
what he calls “operational” analysis. Imi- 
tation and repetition have controlled 
methodology for so long that all the edges 
of certainty and validity are blurred. 
When this mathematician has had his way 
in examining current concepts the easy 
assumptions concerning duty, rights and 
morality seem to become suspect. His use 
of illustrations from mathematics and 
physics and his application of techniques 
borrowed from these sciences to contem- 
porary societal situations are certain to 
intrigue the thoughtful reader. Every 
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troublesome problem in the world arena 
seems to have brought grist to the author’s 
mill. His explanations are bound to dis- 
turb those who cling to time-honored con- 
ventions. In pointing out apparent ab- 
surdities in ethics and religion his lan- 
guage will shock many. The purpose of 
the essay is to explode accustomed notions 
in the close inquiry which tries to meet 
conditions of actual experience. ‘The 
ability to see and the ability to criticize” 
ought to be the goal of educators and 
each individual must make his own path- 
way into the land where society is intel- 
ligently appreciated and directed. 

The style of the book is at times aston- 
ishing in its concessions to colloquialisms. 
A reviewer should not, perhaps, cavil at 
this. Yet attention must be called to the 
prodigal use of the split infinitive, at times 
in most awkward combinations. This may 
be a careless or a deliberate departure 
from graceful and easy writing. It does 
not add to clarity of expression. 

Thomas Wearing 
Brown, WILLIAM ApaAms, The Case for 

Theology in the University. U. of Chi- 

cago Press, 124 pages, $1.50. 

As is well known by the readers of 
this journal, in his No Friendly Voice and 
The Higher Learning in America Presi- 
dent Robert Maynard Hutchins has 
brought against the universities the sweep- 
ing indictment that in their atomism and 
utilitarianism they have become anti-intel- 
lectual. The remedy which President 
Hutchins proposes is that metaphysics 
shall be made the core of the curriculum. 
His choice of metaphysics was made after 
having considered and rejected theology 
as the other historic ground of synthesis. 

In the three lectures, delivered at the 
University of Chicago, which compose 
this volume, one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished theologians argues the case for 
the counter proposal that theology rather 
than metaphysics should be made the or- 
ganizing principle of the university. 

In the first lecture, under the caption 
“Why Theology Has Lost its Central 
Place in the American University,” the 
author traces the operation of cultural and 
political factors that led to the seculariza- 
tion of the American University. 

In the second lecture Dr. Brown argues 
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the case for theology as the organizing 
principle of the university as over against 
metaphysics. He maintains that while 
metaphysics assumes faith in a meaning- 
ful world, it is in itself incapable of creat- 
ing such a faith. Neither can it present a 
single system of thought upon which all 
will agree. It can, however, define the 
assumptions necessary to an intelligent 
account of reality and thus provide a uni- 
verse of discourse within which differences 
of interpretation can be mutually under- 
stood. 

Unlike metaphysics, theology provides 
“contact with a body of facts which give 
it a specific subject matter” and “a tra- 
dition long and many-sided enough to 
furnish a point of contact with the variety 
of interests for which any university .. . 
must make provision.” ‘The superior val- 
ue of theology over metaphysics consists 
in the fact that it deals with the nature of 
man, of the world, and of God, not sim- 
ply as subjects of speculation, but as liv- 
ing realities with which one must come 
to grips as he faces the practical tasks of 
life. He urges that since a distinctive 
characteristic of the Christian tradition as 
embodied in the church is its belief in a 
divine purpose, the historian, e.g., might 
well use the history of the Christian reli- 
gion as the unifying principle of history. 
The decision to make Christian theology 
the unifying principle of the university 
rests upon a choice justified by the fact 
that Christian is so closely identified with 
Western culture. Still another advantage 
of theology over metaphysics lies in the 
fact that the symbols of theology are con- 
crete whereas the symbols of metaphysics 
are abstract. As a living philosophy 
Christian theology is like the emergent 
rival practical philosophies of Italy, Ger- 
many, and Japan. To these arguments 
Dr. Brown adds the reviving interest in 
religion and theology in our general cul- 
ture. 

In the third lecture Dr. Brown offers 
practical programmatic suggestions for 
the restoration of theology to its original 
place in the university. This must be as a 
philosophy among philosophies—as a 
meaningful way of living. As to what 
this philosophy shall be, the problem for 
the Catholic university is solved for it by 
the authority of the Roman Church. In 
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the tax-supported university it will take 
the form of the critical comparison of 
different theological systems. In the in- 
dependent university it will take the form 
of Protestant theology, some basis for 
which begins to emerge in the Oxford 
and Edinburgh conferences. 

Granting, as we must, that the curricu- 
lum of the university is chaotic, the way 
out, in the mind of the reviewer, is to be 
sought not in the resuscitation of the the- 
ology of any historic phase of religion 
any more than in the revival of any of 
the historic systems of metaphysics. The 
chaotic state of the university is chiefly 
significant in that it reflects the chaos of 
our contemporary culture. Viewed in the 
long perspective of the history of human 
thought, we seem to be in a period of 
transition from the old unities of past 
historic forms of culture to a new unity 
that will rest upon the slowly perceived 
inter-relations of the many phases of our 
interaction with the world of reality at 
the point of an evolving experience as ex- 
tended and refined by the sciences and as 
they are functionally related to the social 
process. This new synthesis is already 
under way in the emergence of such in- 
terrelations as are perceived in bio-chem- 
istry and social psychology. It is much 
more significantly expressed in the pro- 
jected Foundations of ihe Unity of Sci- 
ence in which many scientists in various 
sections of the world are participating. 
The indications are that the new synthesis 
will be neither metaphysical nor theologi- 
cal in terms of the subject matter of any 
historical types of thought, be they Greek 
or Christian. But the new synthesis, in 
so far as it must of necessity be concerned 
with meanings and values, will be pro- 
foundly religious in the generic and cul- 
tural sense. 

President Hutchins writes the Preface. 

William Clayton Bower 
Cox, Ienatius W., Liberty—Its Use and 

Abuse. Fordham U. Press, two vol- 

umes, I, 168 pages; II, 273 pages. 

Strictly faithful to the fundamental doc- 
trines of Scholasticism, these two books 
expound in logical succession the Basic 
and Applied Principles of Ethics. The 
approach is theological and psychological 
rather than historical and sociological. In 
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defining human conduct as volitional ac- 
tivity which proceeds from deliberate rea- 
son and free will, Volume I discusses the 
norms and sanctions of morality which 
best serve the rights and duties of liberty. 
With an abundance of syllogistic demon- 
strations, the author presents the beati- 
tude resulting from a perfect knowledge 
and love of God as the ultimate end of 
man’s free activity, and the Natural Moral 
Law as the perfect sanction. The various 
historical forms of Positivism, Utilita- 
rianism and Intuition are criticized for 
neglecting in their ethical theories the 
norm of perfect beatitude and the sanc- 
tion of divinely created moral law. 


Teachers of religion and ethics who 
desire a statement of man’s ultimate moral 
goals and imperatives will find this pres- 
entation inclusive and convincing, but 
teachers who wish to know how their stu- 
dents are to develop the rational insight 
and moral holiness necessary to attain 
these perfect objectives will not receive 
much practical help. Reflecting an a 
priori rather than an experimental ap- 
proach, the author discusses in a very 
illuminating way the relations of positive 
law and subjective morality to the natural 
moral law so important in theological 
ethics. Those interested in the political 
aspects of ethics will find the discussion 
of Rights and Duties clear and pertinent. 


Volume II outlines and justifies the 
duties which the Natural Law obliges 
man to perform to himself and society. 
Theses are demonstrated, setting forth the 
right moral practices in all of the baf- 
fling moral situations of the present day. 
Some of the readers who espouse the 
realistic and naturalistic liberalism de- 
nounced in this work will object to the 
author’s views regarding private property, 
socialism, artificial contraception, educa- 
tion of children, and bases of war, but, 
however indifferent they may be to doc- 
trines of divine authority for morality, 
all will agree that the theses presented 
represent in the main the best experience 
of the race. The dialectical method of 
presentation is not the type of writing 
to arouse emotional interest in social and 
political reform, but the author’s con- 
scientiousness to rigorous analysis and 
logical proof displays the way of thinking 
which all reformers must follow if their 
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aims and plans are to have validity and 
authority. 

Each volume is furnished with a com- 
plete index, and every chapter contains 
a list of provocative topics for group 


discussion. There are adequate biblio- 
graphical references for collateral reading. 
D. Luther Evans 

SF 


Dicxiz, Epcar P., Revelation and Re- 
sponse. Scribner's, 278 pages, $2.50. 
This luminous book by the professor 

of Divinity in St. Mary’s College at St. 
Andrews University, blends clear logic, 
genuine humor, wide ranging familiarity 
with continental and American thought, 
terse interpretations of varieties of the- 
ology, fearless disagreement with distin- 
guished minds, comprehensive thorough- 
ness of discussion without needless elab- 
oration, and epigrammatic brilliance. 

“Better than having proofs of God is 
having—God,” declares Dr. Dickie. He 
interprets man’s understanding of the 
divine as a process of revelation and re- 
sponse, discussing the relation of reve- 
lation to reason, moral values, scientific 
method, historical processes, and the per- 
son of Jesus. Aptly he says, “When the 
mind is humble, reverent, receptive, it is 
then open to the deepest convictions.” 
The significance of this approach for re- 
ligious education is apparent. 

“The proofs of the being of God have 
made many sceptics: The declaration of 
the love of God has made many saints. 
. . - Religion must always be rational 
plus.” 

In this book the sentences march, not 
with an artificial goose step but with a 
spontaneously firm rhythm that makes the 
reader think, “This line of argument is 
in accord with the nature of things.” 

Harold F. Humbert 


Fotsom, JosepH K., Editor, Plan for 
Marriage. Harper, 305 pages, $3.00. 
At Vassar College one of the most suc- 

cessful courses of lectures on marriage 

has been in operation for several years. 

This book, written by seven participants 

in the course, is designed either as a text- 

book for college classes, or for out-of- 
school reading by intelligent persons. The 
treatment is factual at every point. The 
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authors carefully avoid either preaching 
or sentimentalism, but a reader will feel 
a deep sense of conviction and earnestness 
of purpose. 

Beginning with a discussion of romance 
and realism, moving through the prob- 
lem of intelligent self-control to the wise 
choice of a mate, the book continues with 
a rather thorough treatment of what con- 
stitutes wholesome sex adjustment to 
problems of family finance, careers for 
married women, intelligent parenthood, 
and religion in family life. 

The reviewer, who himself teaches a 
course in the Psychology of Marriage, 
plans to put this book on the list of re- 
quired reading. Laird T. Hites 


GLUECK, SHELDON and ELEANor, Later 
Criminal Careers. Commonwealth 


Fund, 1937, 403 pages, $3.00. 

It seems, say these two criminal investi- 
gators, that there are two basic reasons for 
the reform or non-reform of criminals: 
(1) If the economic environment is se- 
cure, it seems to stabilize conduct; if in- 
secure, to provoke anti-social behavior. 
Religion plays a significant part. Those 
former criminals who maintained relations 
with their churches after release were uni- 
formly secure. Non-church attendants 
were much more likely to lapse. (2) With 
many criminals, immaturity plays havoc, 
and when maturity is reached, criminal- 
ity, or excessive irrational activity of any 
sort, is outgrown. 

This study, carrying 500 criminals 
through a ten year period after release, 
confirms the fact that personality is ex- 
ceedingly complex ; and yet, that, within a 
range of probability, we can be reasonably 
secure in our prediction that criminality 
can, in a large proportion of cases, be 
cured. Clarence Wilson 

Hucues, T. Hywet, Psychology and Re- 
ligious Origins. Scribner’s, 242 pages, 
$2.25. 

Dr. Hughes is principal of the Scot- 
tish Congregational College. In this vol- 
ume he is not primarily concerned to 
argue the truth or falsity of the positions 
taken, but to discover their psychological 
origin. For example, he is not concerned 
to prove the reality of religion, but rather 
to find what its origin psychologically is. 
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The same is true with reference to God, 
prayer, worship, sacrifice and immortality. 
The point is not that the arguments for 
or against these concepts have no meaning 
for him, but that in this book he is not 
primarily concerned with them. 

Religion arises from within man and 
is based on human nature in its whole- 
ness, claiming man’s entire personality. 
Man is religious because there is in his 
make-up an element that does not inhere 
in any animal and that animals cannot 
share. Those who experiment with 
guinea pigs and draw conclusions about 
men would do well to note this carefully. 
Religion claims the whole man and may 
rightfully lay him under tribute. It may 
exist without ideas about it. Just so men 
believed in God before they assigned Him 
definite characteristics. Likewise they 
prayed, worshipped, sacrificed, and acted 
upon their belief in immortality before 
they undertook to rationalize their ideas. 

This book is spiritual meat and should 
be read by the mature in religious think- 
ing. It is not for babies nor for those 
whose spiritual diet is limited to the sin- 
cere milk of the word. W. A. Harper 


KINCHELOE, SAMUEL C., The American 
City and its Church. Friendship, 165 
pages, $1.00. 

An outstanding recent contribution to 
the literature on city evangelization. In 
six well-written chapters, copiously illus- 
trated by specially prepared maps, charts 
and graphs, the author deals in a reveal- 
ing manner with city problems as they 
“impinge upon the churches,” and “as 
the church may be related to them.” 

The mere mention of such chapter ti- 
tles as “Problems City People Meet,” 
“What Cities Do to Churches,” and “The 
Primary Work of Churches,” is sufficient 
temptation to read. Moreover, the para- 
graphs dealing with such topics as “types 
of cities,” “what churches do to fami- 
lies,” and “the church and the new com- 
munity,” afford an up-to-the-minute and 
authoritative view of the modern urban 
church situation. Every city church lead- 
er should read this book, and hundreds 
of Mission Study classes ought to adopt 
it as their text book on “The City.” 

The many suggestions for the churches 
with reference to their educational pro- 
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gram are of special interest. The prob- 
lem of the evangelization of the sophisti- 
cated is here recognized. Moreover, it is 
averred that a code of ethics originally. 
formulated for a simple, inclusive and 
abiding social order must be developed 
further to apply to relationships that 
are casual, hurried, and specialized. It 
is also pointed out that bringing peo- 
ple into relationship with Christ is not 
as spectacular as it was formerly due to 
the shift from mass evangelism to the 
educational approach. While it is con- 
ceded that “the great voice” is still influ- 
ential in the pulpit in molding attitudes, 
opinions, and personalities, yet it holds 
that in a large sense orientation in life 
comes to us through those in whose eyes 
we wish to appear well,—through the 
intimate groups to which we belong. Of 
chief educational importance, however, is 
the assumption that the church is not 
called upon to control and direct in de- 
tail the complex life of our modern com- 
munities, but that she must be busied with 
the great task of keeping alive the spirit 
and motivation of Christianity, revealing 
meaning and purpose in life to human 
beings. M. Clyde Horst 

Murpuy, Lots Barctray, Social Behavior 

and Child Personality. Columbia U. 

Press, 340 pages, $3.50. 


The subtitle of this book is, An Ex- 
ploratory Study of Some Roots of Sym- 
pathy. The subjects treated, oddly 
enough, have been neglected by the psy- 
chologists and educators, and hence we are 
presented with a modest excursion into 
little known areas. Only hypotheses are 
ventured at, and further data and ex- 
perimentation are invited. 

There has been current a sort of tacit 
assumption that children are little savages 
and that education from the nursery stage 
up is a process of rendering them social, 
fit members of a tolerably civilized com- 
munity. Children have no notion of pri- 
vate property, and are selfish and self- 
centered. They are apt to maltreat animals 
and other children, especially when they 
are angry and irritated. Yet children also 
develop at an early age tendencies we call 
altruistic. They try to please other chil- 
dren, as well as adults. They pity and 


sympathize with sick, unfortunate, op- 
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pressed children. They make little sacri- 
fices under certain circumstances for the 
welfare of others. 

“uch noble forms of social behavior 
surely require careful study. How are 
they conditioned by our educational insti- 
tutions and disciplines, our kindergarten 
methods, our culture generally, our family 
life? Are children naturally aggressive, 
and therefore have to learn to be kindly 
and benevolent? Do they become sympa- 
thetic through indoctrination? If not, 
then the question is as to the relation 
between social and anti-social behavior in 
children of tender years. How much of 
the good behavior is due to the child’s 
personality, natural gifts and innate ten- 
dencies, and how much to environment? 
To what extent is behavior affected by 
space, size of the school, the character of 
the home, the class and material status 
of the parents? 

It hardly needs pointing out that studies 
of the kind indicated as necessary would 
throw much useful light on many of our 
vital social problems and on those of spe- 
cial interest to religious and ethical teach- 
ers. The experiments reported and ana- 
lyzed in the work before us are very 
suggestive and interesting but, admittedly, 
not conclusive. Attentive perusal of the 
book should stimulate and launch new 
tests and experiments. 

Victor S. Yarros 


NIEBUHR, REINHOLD, Beyond Tragedy. 

Scribner's, 306 pages, $2.00. 

For a decade, and more, the professor 
of Applied Christianity in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary has been before the 
reading public of this and other lands 
with at least five exciting adventures in 
the realm of religious literature. In 1935 
he joined a distinguished line of lecturers 
in the series on the Rauschenbusch Foun- 
dation in The Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, the resulting publication, An In- 
terpretation of Christian Ethics, making 
a noteworthy contribution to the findings 
in his own field of research and exposi- 
tion. Toward the close of his lectures 
Professor Niebuhr offered this observa- 
tion. “Human life can have dignity only 
as it is comprehended and understood in 
a universe of meaning which transcends 
human life.” 
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The changes are rung on this theme 
throughout his latest volume. The arrest- 
ing title is taken from a sentence on page 
168, “Christianity stands beyond tragedy.” 
This is the thesis elaborated in fifteen 
chapters of which numbers eight and nine 
deal directly with the issues involved and 
conclude with a dialectic that is distinctly 
Christian. As the writer puts it: “The 
basic plan of life cannot be finally de- 
feated. The will of God prevails even 
when the Son of God is crucified. In 
that very crucifixion God has absorbed 
the contradictions of historic existence 
into Himself. Thus Christianity trans- 
mutes the tragedy of history into some- 
thing which is not tragedy. God is re- 
vealed as not only the ground but as the 
goal of human existence and man’s re- 
bellion against God is proved to be an 
abortive effort which cannot finally pre- 
vail.” 

Professor Niebuhr has won a reputa- 
tion in this country for being “coura- 
geous, often profound, and in the main 
free from illusion.” This collection of 
meditations on passages taken from Old 
and New Testament sustains and indeed 
sets forward this reputation. It also 
shows how preaching may be in the best 
sense biblical, with an acute awareness 
of what textual and historical criticism 
have contributed to biblical scholarship, 
and at the same time charged with in- 
sights and implications that the most cap- 
tious critic must accept as curiously apt 
for the thought and life of today. The 
author offers the book as a collection of 
“sermon essays.” The prose is an im- 
provement upon that in some of the earlier 
books, notably, Does Civilization Need 
Religion? published ten years since. 
Learning lives here as well as love for 
the pungent—even the pertinacious—in 
verbal collocation. 

His comments always quicken the read- 
er’s interest and sometimes stir by their 
acidity a feeling of distaste. In this the 
preacher plays the role of prophet to per- 
fection. These disturbing dissertations 
are full of timely warnings for many who 
merely scan the surface of history and 
human life. Nor are they without en- 
couragement for all who are facing the 
future of Christianity with an optimsm 
born of faith in the grace of God and the 
salvability of man. Thomas Wearing 
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WarrEN T., Recreation in 
Church and Community. Abingdon, 
136 pages, 75 cents. 

Three trained recreation leaders have 
contributed the material, ably edited by 
Warren T. Powell: Professors Charles 
D, Giauque and H. D. Edgren of George 
Williams College, and Dr. Raymond W. 
Porter, formerly of Emery and Nebraska 
Wesleyan Universities. 

Play is traced from ancient times 
through the Egyptian, Greek and Roman 
periods. The need for recreation is dis- 
cussed in light of the present-day situa- 
tion and the amount of available leisure. 

The ministry of the church must be 
physical, mental and social, as well as 
spiritual. Play is an expression of the 
whole life; therefore, if the church is to 
minister to the person as a unit, it cannot 
maintain a carefree attitude about the in- 
dividual’s recreation. The church’s op- 
portunity is to: (1) improve present con- 
ditions, (2) eliminate undesirable fea- 
tures, (3) see that the laws regulating 
commercial recreation are enforced, (4) 
provide wholesome substitutes for unde- 
sirable activities, (5) educate people to 
select the best, and (6) seek to contribute 
the finest in play, art, music, dramatics 
and literature. 

The main propositions of the book are 
that recreation can be made to contribute 
very definitely to the growth of the whole 
person, that the final objective is to assist 
in the development of well-integrated per- 
sonalities. The treatment of the princi- 
ples of program construction, of the prob- 
lems of developing play leadership for the 
church, and of measuring results are par- 
ticularly good. 

The method employed is chiefly descrip- 
tive. The book closes with an excellent 
bibliography. John W. Fuhrer 

Prescott, DANIEL ALFRED, Emotion and 
the Educative Progress. American 
Council on Education, 323 pages, $1.50. 
This book is no less intriguing than its 

title. Henceforth it will be inexcusable 

to teach educational psychology from the 
conventional point of view. The contents 
of this text make available to the educator 

a perspective and a body of materials that 

reorients the study of developmental per- 

sonality. While many of us have real- 
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ized for years that schoolmen were neg- 
lecting the affective aspects of human na- 
ture and that this phase of personality 
was of major significance, we lacked the 
tools to interpret the subject. We used 
to believe that “instincts” explained every- 
thing of importance. Bernard and Faris 
challenged the thesis. Allport brought to 
our attention the claim of “attitudes” and 
Thomas of “wishes.” Then we.were in- 
troduced to “the glands regulating per- 
sonality.” Meanwhile, the biologist car- 
ried forward his experiments with 
behavior patterns of animals; research 
psychologists discovered techniques for 
measuring reactions of neonates ; psychia- 
trists uncovered motivating forces in child 
conduct ; sociologists threw light upon the 
culture conditioning of individuals. Tech- 
nical articles began to appear in journals 
which suggested the doubtful validity of 
many basic psychological concepts such as 
fear, rage, love, and sex. They discussed 
“dynamic psychology” and the theory of 
“valence”; they analyzed “personality 
needs”; in 1928 the Wittenberg Sympo- 
sium on “feelings and emotions” was pub- 
lished. Dr. Prescott lists one hundred and 
eighty titles of texts and articles which 
one needs to take account of if he would 
compass the worthwhile materials dealing 
with this controvertible theme. Only forty 
of the references are more than ten years 
old ; the great majority were written with- 
in the last five years. While a few con- 
tributions are noted from Great Britain 
and the continent, the bulk of the re- 
search work has been carried forward in 
America. 

The book takes the nature of “a report 
of the committee on the relation of emo- 
tion to the educative process,” a subject 
first formulated by the American Council 
on Education in 1931 and committed to a 
group of eight men for exploration in 
1934. The chairman of the committee 
wrote the report after frequent collabora- 
tions with his colleagues. He tells us that 
he spent eighteen months studying the lit- 
erature on the subject and a year inter- 
viewing researchers at universities and 
clinics where important investigations 
were under way. These dual sources, to- 
gether with the observations made at com- 
mittee conferences, provided the struc- 
tural materials for the book. The pages 
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are thoroughly documented; summaries 
are frequent ; and prevailing issues clearly 
pointed. The first eight chapters present 
the various aspects of the investigation. 
Chapter nine is a recapitulation, setting 
forth “a summary of the major findings 
that are regarded as established,” and 
chapters ten and twelve list a wide range 
of subjects requiring further study. The 
author does not fail to convince us that 
while rewarding strides of discovery con- 
cerning the nature of the emotions have 
been taken, we are still on the margin of 
this compelling field of study. 

The fact that the committee chose to 
make a report rather than write a norma- 
tive text imposed heavy burdens upon its 
author. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to provide for continuity of theme and 
direct association of key concepts. For 
this reason the report must be studied 
with care if it is not to be abused. Often 
we must turn to the original article from 
which quotations are made in order to 
acquire the full significance of the sketchy 
references. It is doubtful if the author 
provides any clear functional relation be- 
tween his study of feelings and emotions 
or of emotions and attitudes, although he 
regards these as “the three major aspects 
of affective life.” This may be due to 
the fact that writers who choose one of 
these three as their special interest tend 
to disregard the other concepts in their 
discussions. Welcome light is thrown 
upon the biological bearings of affective 
experience, as also upon the fact that 
affective behavior is determined by the 
dynamic relationship which prevails be- 
tween the needs of the individual and the 
situation. This relationship varies in ac- 
cord with multiple situations, individual 
needs, and age levels of behavior. 

In chapter six the writer shifts em- 
phasis from the traditional stress upon 
emotions to “the concept of need” as a 
desirable approach to the subject of affec- 
tive behavior. Later (page 189 follow- 
ing) he returns to the concept of attitude 
as a highly important index of behavior 
phenomena. Again the reader finds it 
difficult tc discover any adequate con- 
tinuity of thought between these ideas 
even though they serve rare purpose in 
the study. Of signal suggestiveness is 
the report’s analysis of what constitutes 
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emotional maturity of personality. The 
educational implications of these several 
themes are apparent on every page. 

It is instructive to find a psychological 
study devoting itself to a protracted treat- 
ment of values as well as of attitudes. 
Incidentally, does not the author remain 
one psychological step removed from the 
actual fact when he chooses to relate value 
concepts and attitudes directly rather than 
values and attitudes? Is not an opinion, 
a belief or a dogma the counterpart of a 
value concept? In any case, this report 
escapes on the one hand the fallacy of 
subjectivism from which many texts in 
psychology suffer, and on the other the 
dismissal of the subject of personality on 
the mechanistic level of human behavior. 

An adequate integration of attitudes in 
terms of such values as “the spiritual 
ultimates of the universe” calls for “the 
role of faith” in the normal personality 
and therefore the need for religion. Of 
special interest to those working in the 
area of character development is the au- 
thor’s list of questions to be answered by 
research after which he comments, “Only 
when reasonably good answers can be 
given to these questions will educators 
see the futility of much of the naive con- 
temporary experimentation with character 
education, and begin to supply children 
with really significant experiences.” 

Every religious educator who entertains 
serious purpose in his endeavors will take 
account of the claims of this report. 

Stewart G. Cole 


Stmon, Henry W., Preface to Teaching. 

Oxford, 1938, 98 pages, $1.50. 

An excellent textbook for a course in 
religious education for church school 
teachers although not designed for them 
particularly. Dr. Simon, of Columbia, 
writes for all beginning teachers. He 
writes on the work of the teacher: why 
education cannot reform the world, and 
yet what it can do, both for individuals 
and for society. To do this a kind of per- 
sonality is needed. Can the teacher be- 
come this kind of person? Can she (or 
he) escape becoming a typical “school- 
marm”? 


How should one go about preparing les- 


sons? Can one learn the art of being in- 
teresting? Can one teach students really 


to “love learning,” rather than to want to 
escape it? 

Dr. Simon has an intensely interesting, 
and a very practical book, which merits 
careful reading by those who have teach- 
ers or teacher-training in charge. 

Frank Meyerson 


Swirt, ArTHurR L., Jr., New Frontiers 
in Religion; the Church in a Changing 
Community. Macmillan, 171 pages, 
$2.00. 

The “new frontiers” are those of social 
change. Out of a brief historic analysis 
of the essential nature of religion, and a 
survey of the social changes which condi- 
tion the work of the church, the author 
deduces that its place today is primarily 
in ministering to man’s need for worship. 
But also it is adapted to give direction to 
the use of leisure time, and to train in 
religious living through group activity. It 
is a stimulating book. Its objective treat- 
ment of the church’s methods and pur- 
poses will be new to many, and undoubt- 
edly of value. 

One must take exception to Dr. Swift’s 
easy assumption of the superiority of the 
ritualistic churches in worship. That the 
mass, for example, has necessarily and 
actually a higher value for worship than, 
say, a Quaker meeting or a Methodist 
service is questionable. The essential na- 
ture of worship is a confronting of spirit- 
ual truth, an end that a free service is, 
to say the least, as well calculated to attain 
as traditional ritual. 

The book fails, too, to give sufficient 
emphasis to the responsibility of the church 
for the intellectual education of its mem- 
bership. Let the professional in religious 
education face it as he will, there are few 
needs of our Protestant people more acute 
than just simply a rational grasp of the 
bases, nature, and history of Christian 
faith. W. A. Irwin 


Tuomas, WENDELL, A Democratic Phi- 
losophy. Correlated Enterprises, New 
York, 148 pages, $1.50. 

This short volume offers food for 
thought. The author’s preface describes 
it as “an attempt to clarify the goal and 
the method of democracy through a study 
of John Dewey, Karl Marx, and the clas- 
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sic Hindu philosopher, Sankara. . . .” To 
synthesize their viewpoints is the task of 
the final chapter. Mr. Thomas presents 
a portrait sketch of each man, follows 
that with a condensed, but remarkably 
adequate, summary of his essential doc- 
trines, and gives his own estimate of the 
subject. 

The last half of the book presents the 
author’s own position. He is satisfied that 
the present system is doomed ; that a co- 
operative commonwealth is coming; that 
labor will play a leading part in the re- 
constructing of the social, political and 
economic order. He does not believe in 
violence. Labor must seek to embrace all 
men in a world-wide commonwealth. It 
must aim at world unity, abolish war, 
and exorcise the very spirit of exploita- 
tion. Its goal presupposes a religion of 
the type preached by Sankara. The West 
has no consistent religion. It calls itself 
Christian, but it has repudiated, in con- 
duct and practice, all the doctrines of 
Jesus, and has made Adam Smith or 
Nietzsche its god. It has been pagan, 
but not frankly so. 

A fine book on social change. 

Victor S. Yarros 


Wesper, F. R., The Small Church: How 
to Build and Furnish It. J. H. Jansen, 
Cleveland, Ohio, $4.50. 

“What we hope to accomplish in writ- 
ing this volume is to provide a few prac- 
tical principles by which the prospective 
church builder may distinguish good work 
from bad,” says the author in his Preface. 
He might have added that he was pro- 
viding a handy guide-book for prospective 
church builders, for he deals with all 
phases connected with building, such as 
site and orientation, the ground plan, 
structural system, the altar and chancel, 
church towers, windows, seating, bells 
and clocks, church organs. . . . He even 


has a chapter on Some Useful Dimen- 
sions as well as a select library and a 


directory of ecclesiastical artists, crafts- 
men and equipment. 

This book is not, however, merely a 
handy manual giving odd bits of infor- 
mation. The author has a well defined 
and rather adequate philosophy on which 
his theory of architecture is based. It is 
evident throughout the book that he be- 
longs to a liturgical church. He is a fol- 
lower of George Adams Cram and be- 
lieves that a church is erected to the 
glory of God and not merely for man’s 
convenience. It must have, therefore, a 
certain commanding dignity, with balance 
and proportion. 

The book is profusely illustrated and 
well printed. Victor E. Marriott 
WILxkIN, Rosert N., The Spirit of the 

Legal Profession. Yale, 178 pages, 

$2.50. 

Judge Wilkin is of the opinion that 
where professional interest is high, and 
where politics or business are kept subor- 
dinate, justice prevails in the decisions of 
the court. 

In his treatment, which passes from 
Rome through England to the United 
States and toward the future, the judge’s 
references constantly include the right- 
eousness of good men and the controls 
exercised by moral sanctions. Although 
ecclesiastical institutions, when in the 
hands of partisans, are often on the side 
of privilege and power and wealth; the 
essentially religious motivations of good 
men are found to counteract them. 

Can justice and morality and equity be 
taught? The judge does not answer in 
words, but reiterates the fact that there is 
a constant struggle between just men and 
unjust, and in the case of the just, a 
struggle between motives, usually intangi- 
ble, that bring him satisfaction in his up- 
rightness and other motives, usually of 
a tangible sort such as financial or other 
advantage, that seem to make compromise 
desirable. How can we cause people to 
“revalue their values” and put first things 
first ? Clarence Wilson 
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Barton, Frep B., Let Yourself Go. Hillman- 

Curl, 202 pages, $2.00. 

Two forces seem to dominate human life: the 
tendency to imitate rather than to be original ; 
and the tendency to let down and become plain 
lazy. The one makes for social solidarity, the 
other for the simple life. But exaggerated, imi- 
tation destroys desirable initiative, and an easy 
going life saps strength. Fred Barton says 
“Let yourself go in the direction of a worthy, 
intellectually honest, goal, and strive relentless- 
ly toward it.” 


Bocarnus, E. S. anp Lewis, R. H., Social Life 
$130 Personality. Silver, Burdett, 581 pages, 


When a sociologist and a high school teacher 
join hands, they may write a sociology fit for 
high school youth. That is this book. Person- 
ality grows out of social intercourse, certainly. 
The situations and institutions which influence 
people are here studied through problems and 
case studies. Religion is given a thirty-five page 
chapter, well done. The book will find a large 


lace. 


Brack, Marvin M., The Pendulum Swings 

Back. Cokesbury, 229 pages, $2.00 

The author succeeds fairly well in his at- 
tempt to prove that the “gospel of materialism” 
still preached in many quarters is no longer 
valid. He calls in the witness of the various 
sciences, biology, psychology, medicine, sociolo- 
gy and anthropology and shows that they rely 
largely on spiritual interpretation of their sub- 
ject matter. The trend is away from the old 
physical determinism to an idealistic explana- 
tion and view of life and the universe. The 
book is well organized and has value not only 
for its rich content but for its “synoptic” view 
of things. Before we can understand our prob- 
lems we must get away from our own small seg- 
ments and see the universe of matter and of 
knowledge in its entirety —Felix 


BratcHer, L. M., Francisco Fulgencio Soren. 

Broadman, 224 pages, $1.25 

This biography of one of the great Baptist 
leaders of Brazil describes religious education 
and religious living at their best. Born a 
Catholic, converted by a missionary, starting 
into Christian work, struggling for an educa- 
tion, selecting a wife, becoming a minister, and 
then working for a quarter of a century at his 
chosen calling—this is the theme. Woven 
through it is a warm appreciation of what re- 
ligious living really is, and how a good man 
faces life’s problems intelligently and as a 
Christian. A really great life, brilliantly told. 
—Laird T. Hites 


Burks, ArtHurR J., The Great Amen. Egmont 

Press, 231 pages, $2.50 

A soldier and officer in the Great War, now a 
free-lance writer, offers a highly imaginative 
story of a soldier who was killed and “came 
back” with a sense of mission. His mission was 
to keep his country out of war. Although there 
is entirely too much “lustiness” to it, the book 
does show what can happen to a man who has 
been taught to kill; and what trivial things 
can drive a nation to war. 


CANFIELD, Dorotuy, Fables for Parents. Har- 
court, Brace, 312 pages, $2.50. 

Out of the richness of Mrs. Fisher’s experi- 
ences and imagination come these intimate stor- 
ies of relations between parents and children. 
Most of them have been published before, but 
they are perennially new, with all the suggestive- 
ness of what makes for adequate child develop- 
ment and what might better be avoided. 


Cuitps, Harwoop L., Translator, The Nazi 

Primer. Harper, 280 pages, $1.75 

A required handbook for German youth is the 
Primer, here translated into English. The basic 
ideas of German culture, German supremacy of 
race, and German destiny are here revealed as 
the Nazis want their youth to learn them. It is 
indispensable reading for Americans who would 
like to know at first hand what Naziism is all 
about. Ambassador Dodd has written an “An- 
swer to the Primer,’ which occupies the last 
twenty-five pages. 


Cousins, SHEILA, To Beg I Am Ashamed. 
Vanguard, 283 pages, $2.00. 


Why a woman should become a prostitute 
instead of following some other profession is 
always a baffling question. Sheila Cousins, whose 
autobiography we read, was almost born to it, 
though from an intelligent family. She followed 
it as a means to obtain a living, much as a 
typist would—and she felt she had as much 
security as most women and was able to remain 
as And yet she feels its degradations, 
and has experiences which are gradually (so it 
seems to a reader) breaking through her emo- 
tional and rationalizing defenses and may finally 
destroy her mind entirely, as well as her body. 


Crook, Marcaret B., The Bible and its Liter- 
ary Associations. Abingdon, 395 pages, $2.50. 
Members of the faculty of Smith College col- 

laborated in the writing of this history of the 

origin, development, and survival of that great 

Hebrew literature, part of which forms our 

Bible. They have done a scholarly work, which 

should prove valuable as a college text. 
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Dairy, Starr, Love Can Open Prison Doors. 

Bruce Humphries, 150 pages, $1.50. 

A confirmed criminal at twelve, for fourteen 
years an inmate of prisons, like a flash was con- 
verted to see that there is an antidote to all 
crime and evil and poverty—the antidote of 
love. He does not define love, but describes its 
operation as it opens the various doors of self, 
ignorance, even death, and makes life worth 
living. An inspirational book, that merits wide 
dissemination. 


Date, E., Dunn, Fannie W., Hopan, C. F. 
and SCHNEIDER, Etta, Motion Pictures in 
Education. H. W. Wilson Co., 472 pages. 
Several thousand articles on motion pictures 

in education have been abstracted and assembled 
here. Material is classified into convenient 
categories, such as administration, selection of 
materials, teacher preparation, research, and 
techniques at various levels. The volume evalu- 
ates what has been done, and suggests numerous 
ways by which educators can most effectively 
utilize this new educational instrument. 


De Boer, Cectt, The Ifs and Oughts of Ethics. 
Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 379 pages, $2.50. 
The price of civilization itself is discipline, 

says Dr. De Boer, and the benefits of education, 

good government, and orderly social intercourse 
demand a limitation of the natural impulses. As 

a philosopher he reasons about moral and eth- 

ical problems, evaluating the historical concepts, 

and constantly pointing out that only through 
effort can man achieve higher levels of freedom, 
justice, economic living, and family life. 


Dirmars, Raymonp L., The Fight to Live. 

Stokes, 232 pages, $2.50 

When human beings endeavor to end wars 
among themselves in favor of cooperation, they 
forget that the entire animal world operates on 
a basis of part cooperation, part competition and 
struggle. Dr. Ditmars does not write about 
men, but does point out that every insect and 
animal form is and has been constantly strug- 
gling for very existence. He describes the 
struggle, and forms of cooperation which have 
emerged, brilliantly. 


Donovan, Francis R., The Schoolma’am. 

Stokes, 355 pages, $2.50. 

Really, Miss Donovan has written a vocation- 
al guidance book for prospective teachers and 
those who train them. She writes of the work 
of the teacher, the infinite number and variety 
of them, why some mature so beautifully and 
others dry up and become tyrants, the place of 
the teacher in the community, her economic 
status, present and after retirement . . . the 
whole field of teaching. BUT, Miss Donovan 
writes as she would write a novel. And since 
people like to read novels because they are so 
easy to read, they will like this book. 


Eprtors oF Fortune, The Accident of Birth. 
Farrar & Rinehart, 40 pages, 75 cents. 
The contraceptive business, a $250,000,000 a 

year business in the United States, was investi- 

gated and the results published in an article in 

Fortune. It is reprinted here. An amazing 

revelation. 


Ferris, Ermer E., M 
Winston, 252 pages, $1. 
Minister, lawyer, business man, and univer- 

sity professor, this author has seen life whole- 

somely. He writes popularly, but not un-scien- 
tifically, about wholesome marriage, what it 
costs to be loyal, and what the rewards are. 

He discusses sex, children, finances, clothes, 

recreation, food, health, divorce, religion. His 

fine common sense makes his book eminently 
practical and usable. 


FisHBEIN, Morris, Syphilis. David McKay Co., 

70 pages, $1.00. 

In quiet, factual terms, the Secretary of the 
American Medical Association tells of the na- 
ture of syphilis, what it does to the human being, 
how it can be treated, and the results of treat- 
ment. He tells how the disease is transmitted, 
and what may happen to an unborn child whose 
parents have the disease. It can be cured in the 
individual, he maintains, and can be eliminated 
in America, as it has been practically eliminated 
in Sweden. 


FisHer, Frepertck B., How to Get Married 
and Stay That Way. Rayart Pub. Co., De- 
troit, 110 pages, $1.00. 

A Methodist minister, now deceased, met in a 
seminar several hundred young people once a 
week. They talked about marriage and what it 
can mean. The result is this wholesome book, 
which points the way. The reviewer would put 
alongside of it Dr. Helena Wright’s The Sex 
Factor in Marriage. These two books should 
be put into every “honeymoon kit.” 


Garpiner, H. M., Metcatr, Rut C., and 
Beese-CentTer, J. G., Feeling and Emotion. 
American, 445 pages, $4.00. 

The late professor of philosophy at Smith 
College prepared most of the manuscript of a 
history of theories of the affective life before 
his death, beginning with the pre-Socratics. Dr. 
Metcalf and Dr. Beebe-Center completed it and 
brought the discussion to the twentieth century. 
The study is illuminating, showing as it does 
the historical roots of much of our understand- 
ing of the emotional life. 


Gopparp, Dwicut, A Buddhist Bible. Author, 

Thetford, Vt., 677 pages. 

An American believer, with the aid of Indian, 
Chinese, Japanese and English scholars, has 
translated a number of the most significant 
Buddhist scriptures into English. Buddhist 
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scriptures are enormous in extent, since there is 
no authoritative council to pass on their canon- 
icity. The author has selected those which seem 
to him of greatest value for Americans. The 
translation is remarkably well done. 


GrizzELL, E. D., American Secondary Educa- 
tion. Nelson, 312 pages, $2.00. 

We in America have inherited two cultures: 
an ancient, and a modern. We have inherited 
two attitudes toward our cultural heritage: ac- 
ceptance, and critical evaluation. How may the 
schools interrelate the cultural tradition with 
modern movements, without losing much of 
value in the tradition? 

With respect to religion, Dr. Grizzell feels 
that “teaching religion as a separate discipline 
for young people is psychologically unsound and 
socially and morally dangerous.” He would have 
the church recognize its place in a cooperative 
program of education which would cause young 
people to see life whole. 


Hatsey, Georce D., How to Be a Leader. 

Harper, 219 pages, $2.50. 

Mr. Halsey discusses leadership from the 
standpoint of the larger problem of morale for 
the led. Morale demands that people shall think 
well of their abilities and strive to employ them: 
therefore seek opportunities for praise rather 
than blame. Develop qualities of integrity, sin- 
cerity, honesty, fairness, impartiality and open- 
mindedness, as well as tact and good judgment. 
An excellent book which may be used with suc- 
cess in classes for religious leaders, as well as 
business executives. 


Harrincton, Mitton, A Biological Approach 
to the Problem of Abnormal Behavior. 
Science Press, 459 pages. 

Dr. Harrington is a mechanist: he believes 
that all behavior is the result of the human 
mechanism acting in certain ways, ways that 
have been laid down through evolution because 
they were useful. To understand the human 
mind, therefore, we must understand this bio- 
logical machine. And Dr. Harrington explains 
it very adequately. Abnormal behavior is due 
to the machine’s functioning in distorted ways 
or in situations to which it is not suited. To 
understand it, we must get at those situations. 
This, too, Dr. Harrington does. The proper 
balancing beween the stresses which develop 
the organism and the excess of stress which 
warps it, is the key to much of the difficulty. 
He has a significant book which merits careful 
consideration by personalists as well as mech- 
anists—Frank Meyerson. 


Hewitt, DororHy and Martner, F., 
Adult Education: A Dynamic for Democracy. 
A ppleton-Century, 193 pages, $1.75. 

Around Boston are numerous adult educa- 
tion projects in which the two authors have 
been administrative leaders. Out of rich ex- 
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perience they have achieved a philosophy, ob- 
jectives, and an understanding of administra- 
tion and of techniques which they share in this 
book. Its suggestiveness for religious education 


is apparent. 


Hotme, Georrrey, The Children’s Art Book. 

Studio, 96 pages, $2.50. 

Lessons in art and in appreciation of art are 
for most children difficult lessons. To introduce 
them to the subject in amusing and yet instruc- 
tive manner is the purpose Mr. Holme has in 
mind. He has assembled the best pictures of 
things children like, and has woven into the 
accompanying stories suggestions of style, of 
technique, and materials. 


HUNTERBERG, Max, Tragedy of the Ages. As- 
sociation, 159 pages, $1.50. 

Anti-Semitism is growing rapidly in the Unit- 
ed States. Its antidote is two-fold: first, nega- 
tively, to combat it by arguments and otherwise 
in every possible way; and second, positively, 
to create attitudes of mutual respect and broth- 
erhood. Mr. Hunterberg applies both methods 
in his study of the causes and cure of anti- 
Semitism. 


Jastrow, JosePH, The Betrayal of Intelligence. 

Greenberg, 170 pages, $1.50. 

The beloved emeritus professor of psychology 
at the University of Wisconsin sets out to de- 
bunk Dale Carnegie and the other super-sales- 
men, whether of ideas or of goods, whose key- 
note is “success.” In his epigrammatic way he 
does an excellent job of annihilating the “make 
friends because you need them” philosophy of 
Carnegie and exalting the philosophy of sin- 
cerity extolled by Lin Yutang—and then reveals 
the serious side of a psychologist’s work in a 
splendid chapter on the making of a logical 
mind. The book closes on an almost evangelistic 
appeal to his readers to employ their intelligence 
intelligently. A great little book.—Frank Meyer- 


son 


Jones, ArtHuR J., The Education of Youth for 
Leadership. McGraw-Hill, 248 pages, $2.00. 
Leaders are both born and made. Heredity, 

environment, and training all enter into the 

process. After setting forth a series of princi- 
ples outlining his problem, Professor Jones pre- 
sents the leadership training programs of an- 
cient Greece and Rome, of modern England and 

Russia, and then describes the processes at 

present operative in the schools of the United 

States. The schools must bear a large share of 

the responsibility. 


Kettner, Atice V., Life and Growth. Apple- 
ton-Century, 245 pages, $1.20. 

The teaching of sex, sex hygiene, and the 
physiology of birth is an educational problem. 
The chairman of the commission on human re- 
lations of the Progressive Education Associa- 
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tion writes this text for high schools in a tone 
of simplicity, openness and modesty that will 
disarm antagonism while it presents the facts. 


Ketter, Apotr, Five Minutes to Twelve. 

Cokesbury, 127 pages, $1.00 

“It is five minutes to twelve! The world can- 
not wait very much longer.” And twelve o’clock 
means midnight, not the peak of the day. 

Dr. Keller interprets world conditions briefly 
in the light of Oxford and Edinburgh, in which 
he finds two forces operating: man’s effort, and 
God’s cooperation. Man is by nature religious. 
Paganism may take these forces and build a new 
anti-Christianity. The decisive struggle is very 


near. 


Ketty, Wittram A. and Marcaret R., Intro- 
O78” Child Psychology. Bruce, 413 pages, 


Dr. and Mrs. Kelly are Catholics, he teach- 
ing in The Creighton University. They have 
written a Catholic psychology of childhood, in 
which particularly two points of view apply: 
(1) “... the child is a compound of body and 
soul, endowed with free will, responsible for 
his actions, destined for an eternal life.” (2) 
“The spiritual, volitional, and moral training of 
the child has been emphasized thoroughly as the 
most important part of the parents’ and teach- 
ers’ task . 

Against ‘this dual background of child na- 
ture and parental responsibility is given the 
usual material contained in representative well- 
balanced psychologies of childhood. The book 
is significant, however, for its sustained and 
reiterated emphasis. It deserves careful read- 
ing—Laird T. Hites 


KIMBALL, Epwarp A., Lectures and Articles on 
Christian Science. E. K. Wait, Chesterton, 
Ind., 488 pages, $2.50. 

Dr. Kimball was a devoted follower of Mrs. 
Eddy, a Doctor of Christian Science, ardent 
in his explanations of the faith and in its 
defense. Both he and his wife had been des- 
perately ill, and through Christian Science had 
been completely healed. They believed the doc- 
trine. He made numerous addresses and wrote 
articles, explaining his faith, They are pub- 
lished here. One who wants to read a first 
hand defense of Christian Science might well 
read this book. 


LICHTENSTEIN, Morris, Joy of Life. Jewish 
Science Pub. Co. 342 pages, $2.00 


Forty-three brief essays by the founder and 
leader of “Jewish Science” centering about the 
theme of the happy life; which is to be at- 
tained not through external circumstances but 
by the attitude of the spirit. This attitude is 
one of deep faith in the goodness of God and 
His constant presence. “The man of faith loves 
God, he does not fear him.” It is a very whole- 
some, helpful book completely devoid of the 
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faddism one might apprehend from the name 
“Jewish Science”; indeed this is but the deep 
religious meaning of — stripped of sec- 
tarianism and ceremonial 


LocxHart, Eart G., Editor, My Vocation. H. 

W. Wilson Co., 334 pages, $2.00. 

What are the advantages and the disadvant- 
ages of the principal vocations as choice of life 
work? A great many youth would like to know, 
before making their choice. Twenty-five “emi- 
nent Americans”, representing almost that many 
professions, have written brief essays answering 
the question. Included are chapters by Beaven 
and Fosdick on the Ministry, Dewey on Teach- 
ing, Edith Abbott on Social Service. 


Lorp CLonmore, Pope Pius XI and World 

Peace. Dutton, 306 pages, $3.00. 

Nihil Obstat, Imprimatur. The present Pope, 
who has reigned for sixteen years, has followed 
the lead of his three predecessors in striving to 
lead the Church in the direction of increasing 
social justice. This has taken the form of pro- 
nouncements regarding labor, capital, the home; 
and persistent efforts toward world peace. Lord 
Clonmore describes these activities and appraises 
their effect. 

SF 


LuMPKIN, KATHERINE and Douctas, Dorotruy, 
Child Workers in America. McBride, 320 
pages, $3.50. 


This work is a veritable cyclopedia on child 
labor in the United States, as remarkable for its 
data on child labor in city and country as it is 
for its theoretical and argumentative pages— 
and these are far from scant. The authors are 
humanitarians, and have little patience with re- 
actionary grotps. 

The unprejudiced reader of this solid book 
will agree with the authors that the pending 
child labor amendment is necessary and reason- 
able; that the moral and social dangers the 
opposition professes to find therein are wholly 
imaginary, and that friends of progress and 
justice should work hard and faithfully for 
ratification. 

S 


Marks, Percy, What’s A Heaven For? Stokes, 

356 pages, $2.50. 

Every prospective college student and every 
college teacher should read this book—and every 
minister! A novel, but how true! The boy. was 
interested in growing things, in making 
and found his life as a farmer. His father 
wanted him to become educated in “ideas” and 
to become a white collar man. He did, and 
met failure, because it was not his forte. Then 
he turned to the farm, built his home, had his 
wife and son, became a friend to his neighbors, 
and laid plans that would take him years to 
achieve. “That’s what a ome for.” 

To some extent 
in intelligently conducted and colleges 
will prevent such failures—or rather, such mis- 
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applications of endeavor; and guide potential 
farmers into agriculture, potential mechanics 
into engineering and potential teachers of re- 
ligion into their field—and give to each one the 
basic understanding of ideas and appreciations 
of the world and its meanings as will make life 
important for him. For, after all, “That’s what 
a heaven’s for.”—Clarence Wilson. 


McCotez, C. Joun, Lucifer at Large. Longmans, 

337 pages, $3.00. 

The author contends that the writers of mod- 
ern fiction make heroes of devils, but that the 
fictitious Lucifers lack divinity ; they do not fall 
from sufficient height—they simply fall off the 
floor. Authors that evoke only reality and who 
pander to animal instincts and appetites, ignore 
the moral nature of man, his capacity of self- 
sacrifice, and his impulse to refrain. He dis- 
cusses the work of the super-realists who offer 
the reader “a good deal of dirt with his potato 
to show that it is real one.” He traces the de- 
velopment of Freudism and the new vocabulary 
of libido, complexes, fixations, and arrested un- 
conscious tendencies, and shows the effects of 
Freudism on the “interior monologue” or the 
stream of consciousness method of presentation 
of the novel, with special attention to authors 
who deal with perverts or abnormal types. He 
concludes the chapter with the warning that 
the new method of presentation strips man of 
his moral rudder—his will. The discussion is 
highly readable and richly informative. 

People who have not the time to delve deeply 
into the reading of modern novels and yet who 
want to have a resume of the plots and a clear 
idea of the shifting emphases, will find Lucifer 
at Large a profitable purchase—Howard L. 


Buck. 


MeENNE, BERNHARD, Blood and Steel. Lee Fur- 
man, 424 pages, $3.00. 

To what extent do the armament makers con- 
trol governments? In what degree are they inter- 
national? How far did Krupp weapons equip 
the Allies to war successfully against Germany 
in 1914? Are the armament princes internation- 
alists in fact, selling their wares indiscrimi- 
nately to those who can pay? 

This fact-finding book is the story of the rise 
and power of the house of Krupp. In its perusal 
one finds the answers to several of the basic 
causes of war. 


Morcan, G. Campsett, The Great Physician. 

Revell, 400 pages, $2.50. 

The noted English evangelist believes that 
Jesus healed both bodies and souls, and that he 
utilized definite principles of faith to undergird 
his exercise of power. Taking each of the mir- 
acles of healing, he explores the situation, show- 
ing Jesus’ method and the demands he made on 
the one healed. Dr. Morgan is, of course, con- 
servative in his theology. 
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Morrison, BAKEWELL and RuEvE, STEPHEN J., 
Think and Live. Bruce, 183 pages, $1.70. 


Non-Catholic students in Catholic colleges 
will wish or be required to take a course in re- 
ligion. It is necessary that the course be dif- 
ferent from that demanded of Catholic studeiits, 
for whom revealed truth is an adequate basis 
for religion. It must be a course based on the 
logic of reasoning. Two Jesuit teachers of St. 
Louis University have prepared such a course. 
While it is based on logic, the conclusions 
reached are Catholic conclusions, and a princi- 
pal purpose of the teachers in the course is to 
lead students to embrace the Catholic faith. 


Morton, H. V., In the Steps of St. Paul. Dodd, 

Mead, 499 pages, $2.50. 

Mr. Morton took three trips to the lands of 
the eastern Mediterranean, following in the 
steps of Saint Paul. Vividly he describes his 
trips and the experiences through which he 
passed, at each point recalling Paul and what 
happened to him at the spot. The Apostle be- 
comes humanized under such treatment, and is 
seen as the earnest but very active man he was. 


Murr, JAmes C., Business Men of the Bible. 
eee Pub. Co., Philadelphia, 110 pages, 


Business enterprise is not new; neither are 
personal integrity or dishonesty in business 
dealings, nor legal restrictions that would regu- 
late affairs and control the unscrupulous. Morals 
and ethics and religion served as controls of 
conduct in the ancient past, just as much as 
they serve today—and probably no more. 

Mr. Muir has done a service in bringing to- 
gether from the Bible and other ancient sources 
the data bearing on the problem. He offers it 
to his readers in very instructive form. 


Natt, T. Otro, Vital Religion; a Crusading 
Church Faces Its Third Century. Methodist 
Book Concern, 150 pages, 50c 
In a series of generous excerpts from ad- 

dresses on the occasion, this little book under- 

takes to present the spirit and significance of the 
meeting in Chicago this past February celebrat- 
ing the two-hundredth anniversary of John 

Wesley’s conversion. The sub-title indicates its 

tone. The major emphases are two: the Metho- 

dist evangelical message of the relation of the 
individual soul to its God, and the practical task 
of Methodism so motivated in a world such as 


ours. 


Park, No-Yonc, Retreat of the West. Hale, 
Cushman, and Flint, 336 pages, $3.00 
There was a time, says Dr. Park, when the 
West learned war from the Huns and the Mon- 
gols. In due season this West expanded into 
the East. Now it is retreating. The retreat is 
not complete, but is inevitable. And why, asks 


Dr. Park, should the Western nations exploit 
the Oriental? Why should not a cooperative 
enterprise result in which the East, while gov- 
erning her own affairs, and complete mistress in 
her own house, should work with the West for 
the mutual advantage of each? 

It is a wide and comprehensive historical 
study, but the conclusions, as Dr. Park reaches 
them, appear inevitable. Their implications for 
Christian educational enterprises in the Orient 
are entirely in accord with the modern trend 
toward cooperation under Oriental leadership. 
—Frank Meyerson 


Pipkin, Cartes W., The Duty of the Educat- 
ed Mind. Louisiana State University Press, 
192 pages, $2.00. 

A clarion call to the educated minority of 
America to dedicate their disciplined minds to 
the task of social reconstruction. “There is a 
philosophy of depression which would counsel 
caution. . . . To accept defeat for social ideals 
would be a way of tragedy. There is a way out. 
It is the power of the educated man to plan a 
new society. This new society can only be 
created by courage; for it is certain that if a 
better world is not fashioned from these chang- 
ing times, there is no alternative but to accept 
from cowardice, from compromise, and from 
despair, a world that is not fit to live in.”— 
A. G. Baker. 


BertraAM, The Sex Criminal. 

Macaulay, 211 pages, $2.00. 

Sex criminals are the result in part of faulty 
glandular equipment, while faulty educational 
attitudes, particularly emotional, contribute to 
the problem. The cure for those already per- 
verted is segregation in a medical institution 
where those who can be re-conditioned are 
saved and the remainder confined. Dr. Pollens 
sanely remarks, however, that such treatment 
is of little value when conditions which breed 
sex criminals continue to exist. He would place 
responsibility on parents to condition children 


that they will develop wholesome attitudes; ° 


but does not, unfortunately, discuss the problem 
of educating parents or educating youth for 
parenthood.—James Wilson. 


Quiciey, Harotp S. and BLAKESLEE, GEORGE, 
The Far East. World Peace Foundation, 353 
pages, 75 cents. 

The intelligent citizen of the world who 
wishes to obtain a factual and unbiased state- 
ment of the main issues disturbing the Far East 
—China and Japan, Japan and Russia, China 
and Russia, ina and the Western Powers, 
the future of the Philippines—may well turn to 
this volume, which seeks to answer many of the 
questions raised by carefully explaining the 
facts without arguing about them. 


RAUSHENBUSH, STEPHEN AND JOAN, The Final 
Choice. Reynal & Hitchcock, 330 pages, $2.50. 
Though the United States are determined to 

pursue a policy of neutrality, they oppose isola- 

tion. Should war come, however, this country 
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would be dragged into it, and history would re- 
peat itself. 

The authors of this passionate and crusading 
book suggest a means to prevent war—a twenty- 
five year contract among all powers to cooper- 
ate in restoring prosperity to the world. Their 
proposal is interestingly elaborated and vigor- 
ously defended. Is it Utopian? Can dictators 
be trusted? or democracies either? 

The book should be discussed widely in liberal 


circles. 


REINHARDT, JAMES, Social Psychology. Lippin- 
cott, 467 pages, $3.00. ae 
There are two distinct ways to study human 

relations: to study the relations themselves, as 

man interacts with man or group interacts with 
group; and to study the nature of the man or 
group which interacts with others, the motives 
which impel them, and the ends sought. Dr. 

Reinhardt attempts both, and does a pretty good 

job. The only difficulty is that he attempts to 

appreciate human motives and relationships 
without significant reference to those values we 
call religious. 


Rune, J. B., New Frontiers of the Mind. 

Farrar & Rinehart, 274 pages, $2.50. 

This is the widely known story of the Duke 
University experiments in extra-sensory per- 
ception. The story is simple: a series of twenty- 
five cards, five sets of five each, is used. The 
subject concentrates on the card, and calls it. 
The experimenter records the result. Some 
subjects are vastly more accurate than chance 
would permit. Where do they obtain their abil- 
ity? Dr. Rhine explains the experiments, the 
controls used to eliminate clues, the results 
achieved. 


Rocue, Mazo De La, Growth of a Man. Little, 

Brown, 380 pages, $2.50. 

This Canadian novel depicts the growth of a 
fatherless boy of nine to hardy manhood, show- 
ing his struggle against poverty, against his 
grandparents, and against a break-down; and 
revealing how an intense love for his mother, 
together with an ambition she helped implant 
to amount to all he could, made him the man 
he became. Well written, almost inspirational. 


RusenstEtn, I. H., Legal Aspects of Christian 
Science. Crandon Press, 33 pages, $1.00. 
Christian Science is both a philosophy and a 

system of conduct. In the normal processes of 

applying it to life situations—accidents, diseases, 
education, children . . . it is possible that con- 
flicts will arise between the mores of Christian 

Scientists and the mores of the larger society. 

Sometimes recourse must be had to the courts, 

as when accidents occur and compensation is 

demanded, or when in the case of serious di- 

seases the Christian Scientist is criminally neg- 

ligent in the eyes of the law. 

Mr. Rubenstein describes these legal situations 
and cites numerous cases. He expresses no 
opinion with respect to the merits of Christian 
Science doctrine. 
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SARGENT, Porter, Private Schools. Author, 11 

Beacon St., Boston, 1207 pages, $6.00. 

The man who through a quarter of a century 
has been the leading guide to parents who wish 
to place their children properly in secondary 
schools or camps gives us another handbook. 
Here are all the first and second-rate schools 
of the country, properly described and classified ; 
together with lists of all the educational or- 
ganizations of the nation. Useful altogether 
as a reference book. 

The most interesting part of the volume is the 
first two hundred pages, in which Mr. Sargent 
turns himself loose where whim and fancy dic- 
tate and writes on the current educational scene, 
the state of civilization and culture, and world 
prospects. He has a fertile mind, and while 
there is little apparent organization to what he 
says, his paragraphs are pungent and his 
thoughts stimulating —Laird T. Hites. 


SaupEE, J. DeEBivort De La, Communism and 
Anti-Religion. Kenedy, 119 pages, $1.35. 
imprimatur! Father Saudee, a French priest, 

has taken from official communist sources their 

plain pronouncements concerning religion, and 
comments upon them. From historical records 
he has selected accounts showing communist at- 
titudes and behavior towards religion and re- 
ligious people. Only through destruction of 
religion, Father Saudee affirms, can the com- 
munist cause have the slightest hope of winning. 


Davin, Adventures in Self-Discovery. 

McGraw-Hill, 324 pages, $2.50. 

The psychologist who is known for his work 
in mental hygiene, in the development of per- 
sonality, and in character values that are essen- 
tially religious, begins this book with the back- 
ground of his own experience. Out of what 
has happened to him, he discusses how richer 
personality can come to his readers. The basis 
is a constructive attitude, a recognition that oth- 
ers are worth as much as oneself, and that a 
good life is infinitely worth while. A profound- 
ly practical “religious” book. 


Seasury, Davin, The Art of Selfishness. Mess- 
ner, 310 pages, $2.50. 

The only way to give happiness to others is 
to be happy yourself. To give anything to 
another, one must first secure it for oneself— 
whether health, interest in life, education, skill 
of any sort, religion, success in marriage or in 
business. The more a man has the more he 
can give. Is this selfishness? Or is this art of 
self-fulfillment after all the most unselfish pur- 
suit one can engage in? With all of the rich- 
ness of illustration and aptness of phrase of 
which Seabury is capable, this book is written. 


Seasury, Davin, and Unter, ALFrep, How to 
Get Things Done. Messner, 278 pages, $2.00. 
Alfred Uhler had an idea. He would inter- 
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view Seabury, and ask him leading questions 
about how he was able to get such an amazing 
amount of work done, and still find time to 
play. The result is this “interview”. 

“Use your wits, and concentrate on the prob- 
lem before you.” Select the important things 
rather than fussy details; find the interesting 
things in what you do. Then determination, 
initiative, alertness, planning, and purposeful- 
ness. The book enlarges interestingly on these 
points. Tremendously worth while to a “busy” 
minister or educator. 


Smmonps, SHApE, Christianity Versus Reli- 
gion. Revell, 265 pages, $2.00. 

Mr. Simmonds believes the Bible, and is a 
conservative Christian. Beginning with early 
Old Testament times, he traces the development 
of religious thinking down through Jesus, 
through the Christian centuries, to the present: 
always finding that mere religion, which is 
vague and indefinable, is inferior to the specific 
Christian faith. 


SKINNER, CLARENCE R., Liberalism Faces the 

Future. Macmillan, 160 pages, $1.50 

Here is a contribution to a controversy now 
raging. Dean Skinner realistically faces it. 
What has liberalism to say to our generation? 
How would it solve our problems? It demands 
liberty, respect for human personality, room for 
individual initiative; but these generalities do 
not show us the way to liberty for all. Given 
opportunity to apply its principles to all prob- 
lems, local, national, racial, international, liber- 
alism would prove equal to its task, that of 
world reconstruction on the basis of humanity 
and justice. 


SockMAN, Rate W., Recoveries in Religion. 

Cokesbury, 284 pages, $2.00 

Men have lost that certainty and cocksureness 
with which they considered religion a genera- 
tion or so ago. The new certainties of science 
left them bewildered in religion. They are 
turning now with renewed confidence to the 
study of religion, in the light of science, both 
physical and social, and recovering their lost 
balance. With apt illustration and flowing pen 
Dr. Sockman discusses how. 


Tuomas, Roy W., We Pray Thee, Lord: Stud- 
ies in Positive and Creative Prayer. Cokes- 
bury, 170 pages, $1.25. 

“To make people work is to let God, who is 
greater, better and wiser than we are, work in 
and through us” is the author’s revolutionary 
view of prayer. Intercessory prayer removes 
the tyranny of inner selfishness and indifference, 
and abandons hindrances to God’s will in us. 
Prayer is far more than articulate expression; 
it is inmost action: something we do. If one 
is not socially creative, he is not praying. 


4A 


Book 


TicHEenor, Hatsey T., Energy and Business 
Values. Margent Press, New York, 224 
pages, $2 
Religion has a place in business. Substance, 

energy, and emotion combined constitute per- 

sonality. Business has been prone to utilize 
the first two, and pile up great quantities of 
matter, which it then destroys. It has neglect- 
ed the values which reside in personality. Re- 
ligion approaches nearer than business to an 
understanding of the priziciples of life, and re- 
ligion is basically man’s emotional approach to 

God. Mr. Tichenor is an intelligent business 

man, retired, who speaks in the language of un- 

critical common sense without the vocabulary of 
the schools. 


Toors, Hersert A. and Haven, S. E., Psychol- 
ogy and the Motorist. R. G. Adams & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, 265 pages, $2.00. 

Two university professors, after prolonged 
investigation along numerous lines, give us the 
reasons for automobile accidents, and along with 
the reasons a good deal of common sense coun- 
sel on how they may be prevented—by the in- 
dividual motorist and pedestrian, and by social 
education and controls. A significant book that 
merits wide reading. 


TRATTNER, Ernest R., Architects of Ideas. 

Carrick & Evans, 426 pages, $3.75. 

Trattner is interested in the ideas of science, 
not of philosophy. Hence he treats of Coperni- 
cus, Hutton, Dalton, Huygens, Malthus, Dar- 
win, Marx, Einstein . . . and omits Plato and 
Jesus and the philosophers. Under the names 
of men who made major contributions, he 
offers a history of the science from primitive 
times to the present. The struggle of those who 
hold newly-discovered truth against their more 
conservative (and intolerant) brethren is re- 
corded in every step. A thoughtful book for a 
religious educator or minister to read. 


WappeLt, J. A. and Haac, H. B., Alcohol in 
Moderation and Excess. Wm. Byrd Press, 
Richmond, Va., 184 pages. 

The state legislature of Virginia requested 
the medical schools of the state to make an in- 
vestigation into the effects of alcohel on the 
human system, in order that the Board of Edu- 
cation might have authoritative material for 
teaching in the schools. The report covers the 
medical, psychological, and hygienic effects of 
alcohol. While the report is objective, it does 
not ignore the moral effects. Alcohol does have 
value in medicine. As a beverage it may be 
tolerated by many people, but is deadly for 
others. 

A clear, usable treatment of the subject for 
teaching purposes.—Laird T. Hites 


Wa ker, Rottin H. The Modern Message of 
the Psalms. Abingdon, 207 pages, $1.50. 
This book provides a simple treatment of its 

theme, for popular rather than scholarly use, 
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avoiding entirely critical problems. It is not 
clear, however, that this latter course is justi- 
fied; for readers have many questions about the 
Psalms, answers to which may well enhance 
their religious value. However, Dr. Walker has 
set himself here a worthy objective; and on 
the whole has served it well. It is a readable, 
attractive little volume, that uncovers fresh val- 
ues in this incomparable collection of religious 


lyrics. 


Watsu, James J., High Points of Medieval 

Culture. Bruce, 274 pages, $2.75. 

This is a collection of eighteen lecture-essays 
of a popular nature, making no pretense to orig- 
inal research. Those on The Irish Chapter, 
Bec, Medieval Cathedrals and their Treasures, 
Parish and Public Schools, Methods of Physi- 
cal Education (largely Vittorino’s views) 
Pedagogics of the Middle Ages (largely Mafeo 
Vigo), Women of the Middle Ages are, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, of most value for the gen- 
eral reader. Strangely enough, the chapters on 
Thomas Aquinas and Dante are very unsatis- 
factory for any purpose, being mere catalogues 
of encomiums of their subjects, all of them 
fortissimo. In fact, the superfluity of superla- 
tives in most of the chapters renders the book 
disturbing to read—Charles Lyttle 


Were WE Gutnea Pics? By the Class of 1938. 
Holt, 303 pages, $2.00. 


Instead of publishing the customary Annual, 
the class of 1938 of the University High School 
of Ohio State University decided to evaluate 
their six year experience as “guinea pigs.” 

Progressive Education underlies this particu- 
lar school. Traditional educational policies have 
been challenged and a large amount of pupil 
planning substituted for faculty planning. Sub- 
ject matter is considerably changed. The school 
is an “experimental progressive” school. 

While the students recognize that not all ex- 
periments were successful, they are enthusias- 
tic about the total outcome, and feel that they 
are reasonably well equipped to continue partici- 
pation in life’s activities—James Wilson. 


Wuate, J. S., What is a Living Church? Har- 
per, 112 pages, $.90. 

Dr. Whale is not so much concerned for the- 
ology as he is for a living church. He thinks a 
living church will be inclusive (world-wide), 
believing, rational, realistic (and redemptive), 
worshipping (this act distinguishes the church 
from other organizations), witnessing, evangel- 
istic and sanctified. 


Waite, Epwin E., Highland Heritage. Friend- 
ship, 197 pages, $1.00. 

In the mountains and plateaus of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and neighboring states live a large 
number of descendants of early American pio- 
neers. They have problems peculiar to them- 
selves and to their region; problems arising 
largely out of isolation recently terminated. Mr. 
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White, a missionary pastor at Pleasant Hill, 
Tennessee, writes of these people and their 
problems, and shows the task of the church 
in aiding toward their solution. 


WIENER, RENEE vON EvuLeNBURG, Fearfully and 
eed Made. Macmillan, 472 pages, 
50. 


Dr. Wiener is a physiological chemist. She 
deals with the functioning of the human organ- 
ism, physiologically, anatomically, and with be- 
havior as a whole. Her concept is dynamic: the 
organic and the inorganic worlds form an essen- 
tial unity. Man is not a machine, therefore, but 
a system of energy. He is immortal, not as an 
individual, but in his dynamic striving toward 
full development. An intriguing book. 


Wrey, BELL, So You’re Going to Get Married. 

Lippincott, 160 pages, $1.50. 

Sprightly written advice on the practical as- 
pects of setting up housekeeping : outfitting from 
the kitchen upwards, the question of getting 
acquainted after marriage, the problem of when 
to have children; and then a series of brief 
treatments of the “grim realities” of keeping the 
house once the bride has it. Excellent gift for 
a bride-to-be 


WinsLow, W. B., Let God Do It. Dodge, 146 
pages, $2.00. 

Dr. Winslow’s treatise on Christian Science 
deserves full attention. There is something 
sublime about the Christian Science faith and 
it fills a large place in American life today. 
This book is not a treatise on medicine but it 
shows how medical science has advanced from 
allopathy, to homeopathy, to right thinking, and 
how it has discarded each of these approaches 
for the view of Christian Science or the exact 
knowledge of Christ. Mary Baker Eddy nat- 
urally is made much of in the book. 

Here is a man who by trusting everything to 
God has won his way through to serenity of 
mind and heart. He wants his readers to leave 
va peer to God. They will enjoy reading his 


Woop, Letanp F., Making a Home. Abingdon, 

138 pages, 50 cents. 

Dr. Wood offers a textbook in religious edu- 
cation for use with young people’s classes. He 
covers the entire problem of what makes a satis- 
factory home, how to select a mate, and why 
some marriages succeed while others fail. Writ- 
ten with the good sense and sympathetic ap- 
proach which always characterize Dr. Wood’s 
thinking. 


Wricut, Herena B., The Sex Factor in Mar- 
riage. Vanguard, 172 pages, $2.00. 

This is a revision of perhaps the most popular 
book on the sex factor in marriage. While 
particular emphasis is laid on the sex act itself, 
chapters are included on menstruation, the 
menopause, and birth control. Each of the nine 
brief chapters is written with such clarity, 
sympathy and dignity that the reader is left 


clearly informed and with a profound sense of 
respect. Dr. Wright was a medical missionary 
in China, is herself a mother, and now is a 
practicing gynecologist in London. 


Wricut, Mitton, Managing Yourself. Mc- 

Graw-Hill, 319 pages, $2.50. 

Mental hygiene has two aspects: what a well 
person can do for others; and how a well person 
may keep himself mentally healthy. Mr. Wright 
has written two books on the former, now he 
writes on the latter aspect. A good, sensible 
book on methods of securing such organization 
of body and mind as will enable one to live a 
rich and well balanced life. 


Wricut, Roy V. and Exiza G., How to Be a 
— Citizen. Association, 203 pages, 


An informational textbook. The citizen 
owes duties to his country, which must be ex- 
ercised by intelligent participation in political 
life. What these duties are, and how they are 
to be exercised, is the theme of this unusual 
civics book. 


ZAHNISER, CHARLES R., The Soul Doctor. 

Round Table, 209 pages, $2.00. 

The work of the minister is work of spiritual 
healing. Some is done through preaching and 
teaching, but much of the more important part 
is accomplished privately, as he ministers to in- 
dividual need. This need is mental, of course, 
or spiritual, The approach is clinical, through 
mental hygiene. Dr. Zahniser carries “Alison”, 
the minister, through a wide variety of cases, 
and shows how a wise minister works. 
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